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SANTORIO SAN TORIO 


By RALPH H. MAJOR, M.D. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


OME fifteen miles 
from Trieste lies the 
sleepy little town of 
Capodistria. A pleas- 
ant hour’s trip on a 
small steamer carries 
one to this charming 

little town situated 

on a small island across the bay. Capo- 
distria today resembles very much the 

Capodistria of three centuries ago as pic- 

tured in the prints of that time (Fig. 1). 

A few of the tall towers that graced the 

town in 1600 have fallen, but the tall 

tower of the cathedral still dominates 
the town as it did then, and the long 
causeway still connects the island with 
the mainland. The town, known as 

FEgida in the days of the Romans, was 

christened Justinopolis by the Byzan- 

tine ruler, Justin 11, in the sixth century. 

In the thirteenth century the province 

of Istria became part of the territory of 

the patriarch of Aquileia who made the 
town the capital of Istria, whence its 
present name—Capodistria. Not long 
alter, it came under the rule of Venice 
which left here, as elsewhere on the 


Adriatic coast, its artistic impress upon 
the architecture. Later ruled by the 
French, and then by the Austrians, it 
was finally restored to Italy after the 
World War. 

The town is a true hill town domi- 
nated at the top by the old cathedral on 
the Piazza del Duomo, still the center of 
activity. On the piazza just opposite the 
entrance to the cathedral, is a house, 
over the door of which stands a bust 
with an inscription beneath ‘“‘to the 
glory of Santorio Santorio, the first fa- 
mous master of experimental medi- 
cine.” This house, however, is not the 
birthplace of Santorio, one of Capodis- 
tria’s most famous sons (Fig. 2). He was 
born in a more modest house in the Via 
Santorio. A tablet placed on the facade 
of the cathedral gives a brief summary 
of his life and describes him as an orna- 
ment to his country. 

Santorio Santorio was, indeed, an or- 
nament to his country. As Weir Mitchell 
remarks, ‘It has been justly said by one 
of his own countrymen that with Sanc- 
torius began a new formative epoch in 
Medicine.” Mitchell adds, “‘I still hope 
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that some Italian physician will give us father was Chief of Ordnance and his 


is 


such a life of Sanctorius as Henry Mor- mother, Elisabetta Cordonia, the daugh 7 
ley has written of Jerome Cardan.” ter of a noble family. His first schooling to te 


Fic. 1. View OF CAPODISTRIA IN THE YEAR 1600. 


Some thirty years after Weir Mitchell 
wrote these lines, Arturo Castiglioni 
published a small volume on the life 
and work of Santorio. This little vol- 
ume, while not a classic such as Mor- 
ley’s, is, however, an excellent study, 
most interestingly and entertainingly 
written. Santorio is rather difficult to 
dramatize while Cardan was always dra- 
matic. Innumerable biographical details 
of Cardan are preserved, including his 
autobiography, while the course of San- 
torio’s life is often difficult to trace. Car- 
dan’s collected works comprise some ten 
huge tomes and fill seven thousand 
pages of folio, while Santorio’s complete 
works are contained in only four modest 
volumes. Yet, these four modest volumes 
contain epochal discoveries, and their 
spirit has a close affinity with that of 
modern medicine. 

Santorio Santorio (also called Sanc- 
torius Sanctorius) was born in Capo- 
distria March 29, 1561 (Fig. 3). His 


was received at Capodistria, but while 
still a boy, he was taken by his father 
to Venice, where he was reared in the 
home of the Morosini, old friends of 
the family. In 1575, at the age of four 
teen, Santorio entered the University 
of Padua where he studied first philoso 
phy and later medicine. Padua was then 
still at the height of its fame, and the 
scientific impulse left by Vesalius, Co 
lombo and Fallopio was carried on by 
Fabrizio, Zambarella and Paterno. In 
1582, after seven years of study, Sat 
torio received his degree in medicine 
at the age of twenty-one. ee 
Five years later, in 1587, Maximilian, 
King of Poland, wrote to the ° celeber- 
rima” faculty of Padua, asking for 2 
“bonissimo” physician. Nicolo Galen, 
vicar of the University, wrote the King 
in the name of the university: “We 
have a very excellent man, name 
surname Santorio, native of Justinop 
olis. His learning, fidelity and industry 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


i; most highly esteemed by all of us, 
it is possible he can easily be induced 
to take this journey.” 


Fic. 2. Bust OF SANTORIO. 


The young physician departed pres- 
ently for Poland where, according to 
some of his biographers, he remained 
fourteen years. Here he soon acquired 
a great reputation as a skillful physi- 
cian, and was often called in consulta- 
tion as far away as Hungary and Croatia. 
During this period he was, however, fre- 
quently in Venice, and was present 
there in 1607 when a band of assassins 
attacked Fra Paolo Sarpi, the learned 
and esteemed state counsellor of Venice, 
who had courageously and successfully 
opposed the attempts of Pope Paul v 
to extend the papal jurisdiction to 
Venice. Sarpi was left for dead but re- 
covered under the skillful care of San- 
torio and Fabrizio of Acquapendente 
who were called to attend him. When 
his physicians remarked upon the 
strange and inelegant character of his 
wounds and added that the assassins 
had fled for safety to the papal terri- 
tories, Sarpi coined the famous phrase, 
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“Agnosco stilum romanae curiae” (I 
recognize the style of the Roman curia). 


Sarpi, an ardent patriot, had rescued 


Fic. 3. SANTORIO SANTORIO. ENGRAVED BY 

GIACOMO PICCINI. 
the University of Padua from the threat- 
ened control by the papacy. Since his 
fight against the claims of Pope Paul V, 
Padua had continued as a seat of learn- 
ing whose learned men were answerable 
to the Venetian republic and not to 
the pope at Rome. Galileo, later, found 
to his sorrow the difference between 
scientific investigation in the territory 
of Venice and in the territory ruled by 
Rome. 

During his sojourn in Poland, San- 
torio wrote a book which was printed 
in Venice in 1602, and bore the am- 
bitious title “Methodus vitandorum 
errorum omnium qui in arte medica 
contingunt’”’ (Method of combating all 
the errors which occur in the art of 
medicine). A second edition appeared 
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in 1603. This work was a learned artery: everything can be most exacl 
and comprehensive treatise on medi- measured, observed and kept firmly j 
cine, or perhaps more accurately, on mind and then can be compared with 
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GYMNASIVM PATAVINVM 
Fic. 4. THE UNIVERSITY OF PADUA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (FROM “GYMNASIUM 
PATAVINUM” BY ‘TOMASINI.) 


differential diagnosis, written obvi- 
ously largely from the author’s own 
experience but also filled with refer- 
ences to the views of Hippocrates, 
Galen, Avicenna and of other authori- 
ties, with whom Santorio often agrees 
and just as often disagrees. This work 
contains many remarkably clear pas- 
sages on the differential diagnosis of 
various diseases. In the chapter dis- 
cussing the differential diagnosis be- 
tween abscess of the mesentery and 
ulceration of the intestine, we find, as 
Castiglioni remarks, passages that are 
“among the best pages of medical diag- 
nosis.’ In this work we read: “I men- 
tion that by employing the instrument 
pulsilogium we discover thus the mo- 
_ tions and the periods of rest of the 


the pulse of past days.” Here we have 
the first mention of the pulsilogium, 
which Santorio later described m 
greater detail and _ illustrated. 
Santorio’s first work was very favor: 
ably received and aided materially m 
spreading his reputation as a sane and 
sagacious physician. Its favorable te 
ception by the scientific world prob 
ably led directly to his later appoint 
ment at his Alma Mater. In 161), 
Santorio was appointed professor of 
medicine at Padua for six years witha 
salary of 800 silver ducats. 
Padua, the university of the Venetiat 
Republic during this epoch, was * 
as Sanudo had previously written, y 
the grace of God in the highest per 
fection” (Fig. 4). For a generation, 
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had numbered among its teachers the 

test philosophers, mathematicians 
and anatomists of Europe. ‘These teach- 
ers had attracted students from all Eu- 
rope. The students were divided, ac- 
cording to the custom of the age, into 
twenty-four nations, the most numerous 
of the foreigners being the Germans, 
who, one year, numbered 5083. Galileo 
had been professor of mathematics from 
1593 to 1610 and, at the time of San- 
torio’s appointment, had moved to Flor- 
ence. But during those fruitful seven 
years, Galileo had invented his geo- 
metrical compass, had designed his tele- 
scope, and had discovered the moons 
of Jupiter. Santorio, who had kept in 
close touch with his Alma Mater after 
his graduation, had become a close 
friend of Galileo and was deeply in- 
terested in his researches. Fabrizio of 
Acquapendente was still professor at 
Padua and was teaching anatomy in 
the amphitheater which he had built in 
1594 and where he had demonstrated to 
his young pupil, William Harvey, the 
valves of the veins. Harvey and San- 
torio probably never met since the years 
that Harvey was in Padua (from 1593 
to 1602) Santorio spent in Poland. 

In November, 1611, Santorio, accord- 
ing to the rectors of the University, as 
professor of the theory of medicine, 
“made his entrance into the school, in 
our company and with an extraordi- 
narily numerous audience treating this 
most honorable subject in a most ele- 
gant and learned oration, to the com- 
plete taste of everyone, gave proof of 
his ability and especially of his great 
intelligence.” As professor of the theory 
of medicine, Santorio’s duties were to 
interpret the aphorisms of Hippocrates, 
the art of medicine of Galen, and the 
first chapters of the first Fen of Avi- 
cenna. These commentaries form the 
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basis of his well-known works on these 
three masters. 

In 1612, the year after Santorio’s 
nomination as professor, his ‘““Commen- 
taria in artem medicinalem Galeni” 
appeared. This work followed conven- 
tional lines but gave clear evidence of 
an inquiring mind, original but tem- 
pered by reason and caution. It was 
received with applause by his colleagues. 
In this work there is clear description 
of the thermometer in the following 
terms: 

We by a glass instrument thus deter- 
mined the temperature, by this method we 
knew the extremes and the mean: we ap- 
ply snow to the glass sphere of the instru- 
ment so that water ascends to the highest 
point. Next we apply the flame of a candle 
so that the water descends to the lower 
point. Knowing the extremes we immedi- 
ately determine the mean and the tempera- 
ture, so that no matter how much any por- 
tion recedes, it will be easily perceived. 


This is apparently the first description 
of a thermometer in a medical work. 
Thirteen years later Santorio treats of 
the subject in greater detail. | 

Two years after the publication of 
his commentary on Galen, in 1614, his 
“Ars Sanctorii Sanctorii de statica medi- 
cina’’ was published in Venice. This re- 
markable work spread his fame far be- 
yond the confines of his native Italy, 
and made him a world figure in the sci- 
ence of medicine. 

Santorio’s “Ars de statica medicina’”’ 
passed through twenty-eight Latin edi- 
tions, was translated twice into Italian 
and into English, French and German. 
Four Latin editions, with commentaries 
by Martin Lister, were published. Lis- 
ter, physician to Charles 1 and regarded 
as the leader of the British medical pro- 
fession of that day, wrote in his preface, 
“Therefore I planned to elucidate Static 
Medicine in some manner by a com- 
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mentary: because of the new things 
discovered in Anatomy concerning the 
use of the parts, I thought I could ex- 


Fic. 5. SANTORIO ON THE STEELYARD. ILLUSTRA- 
TION FROM “DE MEDICINA STATICA,” ROME, 


1704. 


plain this a little. Indeed no other in- 
vention in Medicine, except the one 
of the Circulation of the Blood, is com- 
parable to this.” Boerhaave wrote of 
“Statica medicina,” “No book on 
medicine is written with such perfec- 
tion.” Albrecht von Haller, vir glorio- 
sus, the master physiologist of his time, 
wrote: “Sanctorius, whose name re- 
mains eternal in the science of perspi- 
ration, the first of the physicians who 
made researches through experiments 
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into the cause and measurement of e. 
halation.”’ 

The method pursued by Santorio jp 
his experiments, which are recorded in 
“Ars de statica medicina,” is clearly 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 


. As Garrison remarks, ““The frontispiece 


plate in later editions of his Ars d& 
statica medicina (1614), representing 
the famous Paduan seated in his steel. 
yard chair, in act to weigh himself for 
a metabolism experiment after a meal, 
is a familiar human document in the 
annals of medical illustration.” (Fig 


: The book is written in the form of 
aphorisms and divided into seven se- 
tions. The first section, “Concerning the 
weight of insensible perspiration,” gives 
us the key to the method and scope of 
his investigations. By employing a del- 
cate steelyard, Santorio weighed him 
self before and after eating and before 
and after various types of rest and ac 
tivity. He found after eating food which 
had been weighed and then weighing 
his excreta, that the weight of his excreta 
was less than that of his food. He also 
noted that his own weight at various 
periods after eating was less than could 
be accounted for by his excreta. Thus, 
the food which he ingested was not all 
excreta in feces, urine and visible pet- 
spiration. He was exhaling part of the 
foodstuff or energy in some other way, 
and this method of exhalation he called 
insensible perspiration. 

A few of the following characteristi¢ 
aphorisms give a good idea of his met 
ods of experimentation and of reason 
ing. These selections are from the Eng- 
lish translation by John Quincy. 

Aphorism n. “If a Physician, who has the 
Care of another’s Health, is acquainted 
only with the sensible Supplies and Evact: 
ations, and knows nothing of the Waste 
that is daily made by insensible Perspir® 
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tion, he will only deceive his Patient and 
never cure him.” 

Aphorism “Insensible Perspiration 
alone, discharges much more than all the 
servile Evacuations together.” 

Aphorism v. “Insensible Perspiration is 
either made by the Pores of the Body, 
which is all over perspirable, and covers 
the Skin like a Net; or it is performed by 
Respiration through the mouth, which 
usually in the Space of one Day, amounts 
to about the Quantity of half a Pound, 
as may plainly be made appear by breath- 
ing upon a Glass.” 

Aphorism vi. “If eight Pounds of Meat 
and Drink are taken in one Day, the 
Quantity that usually goes off by insensi- 
ble Perspiration in that time, is five 


Pounds.” 


Aphorism Lx. “Sixteen Ounces of Urine 
is generally evacuated in the Space of one 
Night; four Ounces by Stool and forty 
Ounces and upwards by Perspiration.” 

Aphorism Lx. ““There is as much carried 
off by insensible Perspiration in the Space 
of a natural Day, as by Stool in the Course 
of five Days.” 


These principles having been ex- 
pounded in the first section, the author 
now proceeds in the following sections 
to discuss insensible perspiration as af- 
fected by air and water, meat and drink, 
sleep, exercise and rest, in venery and 
in affections of the mind. In each of 
these sections there are numerous aphor- 
isms quite as striking as those quoted 
from the first section. 

After perusing Santorio’s “Statica 
medicina,” it is quite apparent why it 
produced a sensation in the medical 
world, and why Santorio has been called 
the father of the science of metabolism. 
Here we have for the first time accurate 
studies on this subject. While it is true 
that the famous Cardinal Cusanus, who 
was also a graduate of Padua, in his “De 
staticis experimentis,” published in 
1476, had suggested the employment 
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of the balance in studying the water, 
blood and urine, yet it was Santorio 


who first carried out such experiments. 


Santorio sent a copy of his “Statica 
Medicina” to his old friend, Galileo, 
who had meanwhile gone to Florence. 
This letter, which bears the date of 
February 9, 1615, has been preserved. 
It states that his work is based on two 
certain principles: ““The first, enunci- 
ated by Hippocrates, that medicine ‘is 
addition and subtraction, adding that 
which is deficient and taking away that 
which is superfluous; the second prin- 
ciple is experiment.” 

Santorio’s observations on insensible 
perspiration stimulated other workers 
to study this phenomenon, among them 
Dodart (1634-1707), Keill (1730), John 
Lining of Charleston, South Carolina 
(1740), and Lavoisier (1790). Among 
later physicians who employed thi 
method were Colin (1862), von Leyden 
(1869), Jiirgensen (1873), Atwater 
(1896) and Krehl (1919). In 1926 Bene- 
dict and Root published a notable paper 
on this subject and observed among 
other things that “Thyroid patients, 
whose metabolism is high, were found 
to have a large insensible loss, and dia- 
betic patients, whose metabolism is low, 
were found to have a small loss.” ‘These 
observers conclude that ‘Practical use 
of this method in the clinic has already 
demonstrated its helpfulness.” More re- 
cently, Newburgh and his associates 
have demonstrated the value of insen- 
sible perspiration in the study of meta- 
bolic problems. All of these later and 
more modern investigations are elo- 
quent testimony of the importance of 
Santorio’s discovery. Modern workers 
without exception regret,. however, that 
Santorio did not publish the data upon 
which his aphorisms were based. Data 
he must have had in abundance, since, 
as Benedict and Root remark, “His 
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records suggest that he carried these of a new college in Padua, the Collegio 
weighings out over a period of thirty Veneto, which conferred the degree 


years.” 


Figure Secunda . 


Fic. 6. THERMOMETER WHICH Is GRASPED BY 
THE HAND. 


Santorio, after finishing his ‘‘Statica 
medicina,” now turned his attention to 
the invention of other instruments of 
precision that would make the study 
of patients more exact, and thus aid in 
the treatment of disease. Meanwhile, he 
continued to be one of the most popu- 
lar teachers in the University, his lec- 
tures being attended by students and 
physicians from all parts of Italy as 
well as from foreign countries, espe- 
cially from Germany and Poland. In 
1616, Santorio was appointed president 


laureate, and which was founded 
correct certain abuses which had crept 
into the medical faculty. In 1624, be 
cause of serious dissensions, Santorio re. 


' signed, resolved to give up his academic 


career and to return to Venice to prac 
tice medicine. The Venetian Senate, to 
show its esteem for Santorio, decreed 
that he should retain his title and 
his full salary for the duration of his 
life. Soon after, he received offers of 
professorships at the Universities of 
Bologna, Pavia and Messina, but de 
clined them all. 

The year after Santorio left Padua, 
one of the most remarkable of his works 
appeared. ‘This was his “Commentaria 
in primam Fen primi libri Canonis Av- 
scenna;” not remarkable because of his 
comments on Avicenna but remarkable 
because in it we have the first applic 
tion of the thermometer in the study of 
disease and the first description and il 
lustration of a device for counting the 
pulse. 

The word Fen is Arabic and means 
part. The title of the work in English 
would read ‘Commentaries on the first 
part of the first book of the Canon of 
Avicenna.” It is probably in the main 
a transcript of his lectures at Padua, and 
deserves to rank as a medical classic 
since it marks the introduction of in- 
struments of precision in the practice 
of medicine. 

Santorio, as previously mentioned, tt 
ferred to the thermometer in 1612, and 
has been described as the inventor of 
the thermometer. The weight of evr 


dence, however, points to Galileo as the : 


actual inventor, and it is quite possible 
that Santorio learned of it from 


Galileo seems at first not to have te © 


garded the instrument very seriously 
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and referred to it later as a “little joke.” 
Del Gaizo remarks: 
Galileo invented the thermometer: San- 


Fic. 7. THERMOMETER WHICH Is PLACED IN 
THE 


torio diffused its use; in Padua and in 


Venice, Sagredo and De Mula, friends and 
disciples of Galileo, before Santorio con- 
structed his thermometer, knew nothing of 
the invention of their friend and master. 
Santorio modified the thermometer of 
Galileo for physico-pathological investiga- 
tions, and for application to the mouth, 
and for rendering it more sensitive. San- 
torio, in fine, was the first who attempted 
to use on a large scale the thermometer in 
medicine. 

In this work Santorio illustrates dif- 
ferent types of thermometers and their 
mode of application so well that a de- 
tailed description is unnecessary. The 
first type of thermometer is grasped by 
the hand, the fingers closing over the 
large ball on top (Fig. 6). In the second 
type, the upper end of the thermometer 
is placed in the mouth (Fig. 7), and in 
the third type, the patient breathes on 


the upper end (Fig. 8). If fever is pres- 
ent the fluid is forced down into the 
small vessel below. The fluid employed 


Fic. 8. THERMOMETER UPON WHICH PATIENT 
BREATHES. 


was water which was colored green to 
be more easily visible. 

Santorio’s instrument for counting 
the pulse next attracts our attention. 
The simplest device he illustrates is a 
simple pendulum whose oscillations are 
timed to match the beats of the pulse 
by altering the length of the cord (Fig. 
g). Later, this device is somewhat im- 
proved by tying a knot in the cord and 
measuring the position of the knot on a 
horizontal scale (Fig. 10). Finally, the 
cord is wound around a drum and its 
length measured by a hand, the instru- 
ment resembling a clock in appearance 
(Fig. 11). 

The idea of timing the pulse by a 
chronometer is of ancient origin. He- 
rophilus is said to have timed the pulse 
with a water clock and Cusanus refers — 
to it in his famous dialogue on “Static 
Experiments.” Galileo timed the isoch- 
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ronism of the pendulum with his 
pulse and for this reason Viviani attrib- 
utes to Galileo the discovery of the 


A Fig:?. 


Fic. g. SIMPLEST TYPE OF PULSILOGIUM. 


pulsilogium. However, as Castiglioni 
remarks, “‘It is certain that Santorio was 
the first to construct the apparatus and 
to indicate its use with precision.” 
Santorio’s Commentary on Avicenna 
contains other interesting illustrations 
and descriptions. Santorio realized the 


importance of the humidity of the aj 
in the treatment of disease and show, 
three types of instruments for measyr. 


Fic. 10. PULSILOGIUM WITH HORIZONTAL 
SCALE. 


ing humidity. Figure 12 represents the 
simplest type in which an increase in 
the moisture of the air tightens the cord 
and elevates the little ball, the degree 


Tertium. 


Fic. 11. PuLsiLoGiIuM, THE LENGTH OF THE 
Corp Is MEASURED ON A DIAL. 
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of elevation being read on the scale. 
Another illustration of much interest 
is his Balneatorium instrumentum, a de- 
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torio’s Commentary on Avicenna was 
his attack upon astrologers, who were 
still very numerous and influential both 


Figura Tertia. 
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Fic. 12. INSTRUMENT FOR MEASURING HuMIDITY. 


vice for lowering the temperature of 
patients (Fig. 13). Other instruments 
illustrated are trochars, syringes, a 
tracheal cannula for use in suffocations 
(diphtheria), a device for measuring the 
strength of winds and another for de- 
termining the force of waves. In one 
of the latter sections of the book, he dis- 
cusses insensible perspiration and shows 
an excellent illustration of the meta- 
bolic chair suspended on the steelyard. 

Santorio’s Commentary on Avicenna 
is a remarkable book. It lacks, however, 
one feature necessary to commend it to 
modern readers. Santorio, although he 
describes the pulsilogium and the clini- 
cal thermometer, does not record the 
pulse rate or the temperature of a single 
patient. He seems content to describe 
the instruments, others could use them. 
For this reason, possibly, these discov- 
eries of Santorio made little impression 
upon his contemporaries. Nearly a cen- 
tury elapsed before Sir John Floyer, in 
1707, called the attention of the medi- 
cal profession to the value of counting 
the pulse and more than two centuries 
passed before the first temperature 
curve in fever was published by Ludwig 
Traube in 1852. 

Another interesting feature of San- 


in Padua and in Venice. He does not 
mince words when discussing astrology, . 
and says frankly that “astrological di- 
vination is false.” This attitude aroused 
the hostility of the astrologers, who 
made him the object of vicious, but 
futile, attacks. These polemics, which 
aroused much interest at the time, have 
long since fallen into the oblivion which 
they deserved. 

Santorio immediately acquired a 
large practice in Venice, and numbered 
among his patients many of the most 
illustrious citizens of the republic. He 
was elected president of the Venetian 
College of Physicians and in 1630 was 
appointed chief health officer to fight 
the plague then raging in Venice. 

Four years after the appearance of 
Santorio’s ‘““Commentary on Avicenna,” 
two additional works appeared which 
Castiglioni designates as ‘‘opere 
minori.”” These were his “De remedi- 
orum inventione,” Venice, and his 
“Commentaria in primam sectionem 
Aphorismorum Hypocratis,’’ Venice, 
1629. Neither of these works attains to 
the level of his previous books. The 
book on remedies contains indications 
regarding the use of various remedies, 
while his commentary on Hippocrates 
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emphasizes anew the necessity of experi- 
ment, but wisely and methodically car- 
ried out. 


anatomical museum where it rests to 
day. 
A posthumous work of Santorio, “De 


Balneatorium inktrumentum. 
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Fic. 13. BALNEATORIUM INSTRUMENTUM. 


Santorio died on February 22, 1636, 
from disease of the urinary tract. He 
was buried in the Church dei Servi, but 
his bones were not allowed to rest in 
peace. The Church dei Servi was de- 
stroyed by Napoleon. His bones were 
entrusted to Professor Cortese, profes- 
sor of anatomy at Padua, who buried 
them in the cemetery at Padua, but 
preserved the skull in a cabinet of the 


lithotomia, seu calculi vesicae sectione 
consultatio” appeared in a book of Bero- 
vicio, “Liber de calculo,” published at 
Leyden in 1638. It contains a descrip 
tion of an instrument, a type of syringe 
which Santorio had devised for extract: - 
ing bladder stones, an eloquent proof 
that his fertility of invention was uni 
paired to the end. 

Santorio’s place in medicine has been 
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assured for three centuries. Lister and 
Baglivi, who placed his discovery of 
insensible perspiration on a par with 
Harvey's discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, were more animated by 
enthusiasm than by sober afterthought. 
Daremberg, who studied Santorio with 
care, remarks that he cannot share the 
enthusiasm of Baglivi for Santorio’s 
“Ars statica,’ yet praises highly San- 
torio’s inventions of the clinical ther- 
mometer and the pulsilogium. Weir 
Mitchell calls Santorio “a remarkable 
man” and, indeed, he was. Castiglioni 
sums up his importance by noting that, 
“He was, in the field of medicine, the 
first and the most happy innovator, 
the most courageous initiator of that 
method of exact investigation, to which 
medical science owes its greatest suc- 
cesses: the foundation stone upon which 
has been constructed the entire struc- 
ture of modern medicine.” 
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CAPTURED MEDICAL MEN AND ARMY HOSPITALS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By JAMES E. GIBSON 
PHILADELPHIA 


N THE capitulation of two Brit- 
ish forts, during the Continental 
Army’s drive toward Montreal, a 
number of English officers were 

made prisoners, and among them was 

Richard Huddleston, a surgeon of the 

Royal Fusiliers. General Schuyler of- 

fered these officers a choice between 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and Trenton, 

New Jersey, as a place of detention, and 

Dr. Huddleston chose ‘Trenton. 

The pledge required of the prisoners 
was dictated in a resolution, dated No- 
vember 17, 1775, and read: 


That the Commissioned Officers taken 
in the Forts of Chambly and St. John, be 
put on their parole of honor that they 
will not go into, or near any seaport town, 
nor further than six miles distance from 
the respective places of residence, without 
leave of the Continental Congress; and 
that they will carry on no political corre- 
spondence whatsoever, on the subject of 
the dispute between Great Britain and 
these Colonies, as long as they remain 
prisoners. 

By order of Congress, 

John Hancock, Pres. 


A certified copy of this resolution was 
submitted to the officers for acceptance, 


and one still exists bearing the endorse- 
ment: 


We, the subscribers, acquiesce in the 
above resolution: 

J. Stafford, Major Rigdusill, Major J. 
Hamilton, Lieut. J. Shuttleworth, Lieut. 


Ibbetson Hamer, Lieut. David Allgie, 


Lieut. Richard Huddleston, 


Surgeon 
Royal Fusiliers. 
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The British officers from the two cap 
tured posts no sooner reached Lancaster 
and Trenton than they began register. 
ing complaints with the local commit. 
tees, and sending protests to Congres, 
They contended that promises made by 
General Schuyler regarding the amount 
of sustenance money they might draw, 
and permission to be attended by their 
personal servants, were not recognized 
by the authorities responsible for their 
care and comfort. ‘They wrote: 


That the offer of an allowance of two 
dollars per week for board and lodging is 
so inadequate to the manner which they, 
as gentlemen and British officers, have 
been accustomed to live on, in every part 
of His Majesty’s dominions, that they de 
cline to accept the loan. 

In answer to the last article, respect 
ing the officers being separated from their 
men, they cannot help expressing sur 
prise at it, having had promise to the com- 
trary from General Schuyler. 


They further intimated that having 
committed themselves to certain oblt 
gations, under an assumption that 
promises made them were a part of the 
consideration, they regarded themselves 
released, and carried this belief to 4 
point where they jeopardized the privé 
leges granted them under parole. The 
evidence of this can be found in the 
Journal of Congress, where it 1s Tf 
corded: 


Philadelphia, December 4, 1775- 
Information being given that Major 
Preston, who was taken prisoner at St. 
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Johns, is now in town. [It is] Ordered: 
that Mr. James Duane call upon him and 
obtain a representation of the fact [as to] 
how he came here, and whether he and 
other officers have had any liberty granted 
them with regards to the place of their 
confinement. 

[Furthermore] Information being given 
to Congress that Major Stopford, notwith- 
standing his parole, is endeavoring to de- 
bauche the minds of the people, [it is] 


Ordered: that the Delegate of New Jersey | 


be directed to write to the Committee of 
Trenton, and desire them to inquire into 
the conduct and behavior of Major Stop- 
ford and the officers there, and report to 
Congress. 


A prompt reply was received, ad- 
dressed to the President, saying: 


Trenton, Dec. oth, 1775. 
Sir: 

In obedience to the Resolve of Congress, 
transmitted to us, we have strictly ex- 
amined into the conduct of the Gentlemen 
Officers stationed here, and have the satis- 
faction to find it punctually comfortable 
to their paroles, except in one instance. 

Dr. Huddleston has been unguarded 
and imprudent in his discourse, to the 
great uneasiness of the other Gentlemen, 
who trust to the candor and indulgence of 
Congress (if his past indiscretions cannot 
be overlooked) that their innocence, may 
not suffer by it, as they have never failed 
to reprove him, and often times severely 
for it. 

They express great uneasiness at the 
apprehension of being removed, as well on 
account of the satisfaction they have in 
their present situation, as that it would 
appear to the world as a punishment for 
a breach of honor. In justice to them, we 
assure you we believe these, their declara- 
tions, to be perfectly sincere. 


During the Seven Years War (175 6- 
63) an agreement existed between the 
contending European nations, that mili- 
tary hospitals be considered neutral 
ground and neither the medical staff 
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nor the patients subject to capture, so 
therefore not liable to retention for ex- 
change, as prisoners of war. Dr. Hud- 
dleston, who had served with English 
troops in Germany during that war, 
and possibly worried by the inquiry 
into his conduct, attempted to raise an 
issue as to whether he might not be con- 
sidered immune from capture and re- 
tention. In any event, he wrote: 


Trenton, January 23, 1776. 
To the President of Congress 
from Richard Huddleston, a prisoner. 
Sir: 

Among all civilized nations at war, it 
has been a practice when a Surgeon is 
taken prisoner, to release him immedi- 
ately, as being esteemed a friend to both © 
sides. In a sick or wounded soldier he 
never sees an enemy, but affords all the 
relief in his power. When the Surgeons 
in your Army before St. John applied to 
me, on the route here, for some medicines 
they stood much in need of for their 
sick, I gave them with pleasure. And every 
[other] assistance in my power, I readily 
afforded to the sick they sent over the 
Lake with us. This, humanity called on 
me to do, as it would on your surgeons in 
like case. 

The scarcity of surgeons at present in 
Canada, will make the miseries of this un- 
happy war doubly felt on both sides in 
that country. I therefore do beg you to re- 
quest [the] permission of the Congress, 
for my return to Quebeck (if not taken) 
and to assure them that if the fortunes of 
war throw any of your sick or wounded 
men under my care, they shall be treated 
with the greatest care and tenderness. 
Quebeck is not destitute of surgeons. Mr. 
Maborn, my own mate, and some other 
surgeons are there. Therefore, it is not for 
that reason I apply for leave to return, but 
I wish to see a practice observed between 
England and America for mutual benefit, 
which, as I have said before, is always ob- 
served between civilized nations, and was 
to my own knowledge in the last war in 
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Germany. I am certain that if any Con- 
tinental Surgeon is taken prisoner, he 
will be immediately released. 

If Congress permits me to return, I 
solemnly declare I have not, nor will I 
have any view by this request, of carrying 
any intelligence, etc. 

I am, Sir, your most humble servant . 

‘RICHARD HuDDLESTON, 
7th Regiment, Foot. 


Dr. Huddleston’s petition was re- 
ferred to a special committee of the Con- 
gress, and if a diary record of a delegate 
can be accepted literally, it was most 
favorably regarded, for Richard Smith 
wrote in his journal: 

Dr. Franklin, for a Committee, reported 
inter alia, in favor of the application from 
Dr. Huddleston for release, alleging it 
the custom of Armies to set free all sur- 


geons taken prisoners. It was objected to 
and postponed. 


A compromise was finally reached and 
Congress resolved: 


That he [Huddleston] be immediately 
set at liberty on the terms he mentioned, 
and that a verbal proposition be sent to 
General Carleton to enter into a stipula- 
tion on both sides, not only to release all 
physicians and surgeons, but that if by 
the fortunes of war the hospitals of either 
Army should fall into the power of the 
other, the same subsistence and supplies 
should be afforded the sick and wounded 
as if friends; and that neither they nor the 
attendants of the hospitals should be con- 
sidered or detained as prisoners. 

And it is further of the opinion of the 
committee, that if Gen. Carleton should 
not agree to the mutual release of sur- 
geons, Dr. Huddleston is to be on parole, 
to return immediately hither. 


Had Dr. Huddleston been success- 
ful in the effort he started, a different 
story might be told of several captured 
British and American hospitals. A 
search among English and Continental 
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Army war papers revealed nothing of 
the reception of the proposal from Cop, 
gress or the return of Dr. Huddlestoy 
to Trenton under the parole give, 
other than two Government 

entries: one recording that “Dr. Hud 
dleston ought to be charged with 0 
pounds,” presumably expense money 
advanced for the trips, and the othe 
that “‘there is due Dr. Huddleston of the 
7th Regiment, from the 26th of April tp 
the first of July last, sixty three dollay, 
as a prisoner of war.” From this lag 
record it might be assumed that Dr, 
Huddleston returned from his unsuc. 
cessful trip promptly, and was again 
drawing sustenance allowance, awaiting 
his exchange, which eventually oc 
curred. 

Several circumstantial bits of ev 
dence exist that the American authori. 
ties continued the effort to negotiate an 
agreement of hospital immunity from 
capture, for Dr. Wm. Shippen, Jr., the 
Director General, wrote to Dr. Jona 
than Potts, under date of March 24th, 
1778: 

By the time the cartel is finished and 
ye hospitals are sacred, all will be te 
moved to Berks and Lancaster Counties, 
and concentrated under one view. 


Dr. John Morgan also referred to the 
immunity agreement that had existed 
in European wars, and in his “vindt 
cation” wrote: “under such circul- 
stances, had they existed in Americ, 
the difficulties and suffering incidental 
to removing sick and wounded soldiers 
in advance of a retreating army, would 
have been better met and more ht 
manely handled.” 

An 5 Mee of the problems involved 
in a captured hospital was found among 
Dr. Jonathan Potts’ collection of 
papers in the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania Library. During the engag 
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ment of October 7, 1777, at Stillwater, 
New York, the British were compelled 
to make a hurried retreat to save their 
main army, and obliged to abandon 
many dead and wounded soldiers on the 
field of battle, as well as an established 
hospital containing nine officers, twelve 
officers’ servants, two hundred and 
twenty-eight privates and five medical 
men. These British hospital prisoners 
received prompt and courteous atten- 
tion from the American Medical Staff, 
and on October 12, the following com- 
munication from Dr. John McNamara 
Hays, Senior Surgeon, was sent: 


Dr. Potts, 
Director General of the Continental 
Hospital. 
Sir: 

I am very sensible of your attention for 
the ease and comfort of the sick and 
wounded under my care, and doubt not, 
when matters are a little more easy, you 
will have them moved in the most con- 
venient manner possible. 

Six carts have come here this evening 
to take the wounded, but as I have no 
directions from you as to where to send 
them, I shall wait until tomorrow when 
I shall expect a line or two from you, to 
know what to do with the carts. 

I am just preparing a correct list of 
the hospitals to send to you to lay before 
the General; also another for Col. Wol- 
cott, who desired it this evening. 


A second letter was soon received by 
Dr. Potts, dealing with the same sub- 
ject, saying: 

Sir: 

This day two carts called here, to take 
some of the wounded to Half Moon, 
but as all such carts could take were so 
insignificant, I thought it would be ad- 
visable not to send any until I had your 
directions. Divisions of fifty eight men 
would be what I appreliend most proper, 


and they sent under the care of my mates, 
at each time. 
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I request that you inform me when 
you think the hospital can be moved, and 
in what manner. About fifty of the patients 
must be taken on Biars, as their cases 
will not admit of the motion of Carts. 


Dr. Hays’ following letter, received 
three days later, indicates that during 
the intervening time, an order had been 
issued affecting the conduct of the Brit- 
ish Medical Staff and hospital patients. 


To Dr. Potts, 
Director General of Continental Hos- 
pitals. 
Sir: 

Nothing but the hurry of business and 
my visits to Sir Francis Clarke, would have 
prevented your having the enclosed re- — 
turns before this time. 

An order from the General for me to 
remain at this place seems to be almost 
unnecessary, as it cannot be supposed that 
I would desert the sick and wounded left 
in my care, to see a country I know 
nothing of. My whole time shall be de- 
voted to their service if permitted, and 
I dare say my conduct will never deserve 
any censure from those whose orders I 
may happen to receive. 

I hope this order will not preclude me 
from seeing my friend, Sir Francis Clarke, 
to his last, which I fear will soon arrive. 

The men have my directions not to stir 
from the circle of this place until further 
orders. 

I wish some mode might be thought of, 
to supply the hospital more regularly with 
provisions. At present we are without 
any, nor is there a cart to send for them. 
I am, Sir | 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

JoHN MacNamara Hays. 
Oct. 15th, 1777. 


A number of General Burgoyne’s 
officers received visits from their wives 
during the inactive winter camp days 
of the campaign, and several remained, 
accompanying their husbands into the 
field under a precedent established by 
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the Baroness Riedesel, wife of the Com- 
mander of Hessian troops. 

Among the British wounded left on 
the field in the battle at Stillwater was 
Major Ackland, Commander of the 
Grenadiers. Major Ackland, shot 


through both legs and totally incapaci- 


tated, was picked up by an American 
staff officer and carried out of danger. 
Lady Ackland, when informed of her 
husband’s capture and condition, ob- 
tained a letter of safe conduct from Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, and accompanied by an 
Army chaplain, made her way to the 
American lines with a plea that she be 
permitted to remain and attend her hus- 
band. It is to the credit of the Conti- 
nental Army that Lady Ackland was 
given the best facilities the camp af- 
forded, and that she and her husband 
were extended every courtesy, help and 
attention during Major Ackland’s long 
convalescence. Several years later, after 
the war was ovér and the English Army 
had returned home, Major Ackland lost 
his life in a duel, resulting from his re- 
sentment of a disparaging remark made 
against the American troops and their 
officers by a brother British officer. 

General Gates’ reply to General Bur- 
goyne’s letter asking that generous treat- 
ment be accorded Lady Ackland is 
extremely interesting, especially the ac- 
cusation and subtle rebuke that it con- 
tained: 

Saratoga, October 11, 1777. 
Sir: 

I had the honor to receive your Excel- 
lency’s letter by Lady Ackland. The re- 
spect due her Ladyship’s rank, the tender- 
ness due to her person and sex, were alone 
sufficient recommendation to entitle her 
to my protection. Considering my preced- 
ing conduct with respect to those of your 
Army whom the fortunes of war have 
placed in my hands, I am surprised your 
Excellency should think that I could con- 


sider the greatest attention to Lady Ad. 
land in the light of an obligation. 

The cruelties which mark the retreat gf 
your Army, in burning Gentlemen's anj 
farmers’ houses as they pass along, is 4 
most without a precedent among civilized 
nations. ‘They should not endeavor to mip 
those they have not the prospect to cop. 
quer. This conduct betrays more of the 
vindictive malice of a Monk rather than 
the generosity of a Soldier. 

Your friend, Sir Francis Clarke, by in. 
formation of Dr. Potts, M.D.G. of my 
hospitals, languishes under a very dan. , 
gerous wound. Every sort of tendernes 
and attention is paid to him, as well a 
to all the wounded, who have fallen into 
my hands, including the hospital which 
you were necessitated to leave to my mercy, 

At the solicitation of Major Williams, 
I am prevailed upon to offer him and 
Major Meriborn in exchange for Colonel 
Ethan Allen. Your Excellency’s objection 
to my last proposal for the exchange of 
Col. Allen, I must consider as trifling, as 
I cannot but suppose that the Generals 
of the Royal Armies act in equal concert 
with those of Generals of the Armies of 
the United States. 

The Bearer delivers a number of letters - 
from Officers of your Army taken prison- 
ers in the Action of the 7th. 


A gratifying sidelight is contained 
in General Gates’ efforts to obtain the 
release of Ethan Allen, the hero of 
Ticonderoga, for Colonel Allen was re- 
tained by the British for a long period 
before being offered in exchange. In 
justice to General Burgoyne’s position, 
it should be told he had replied to Gen- 
eral Gates’ previous letter on the sub- 
ject, that Colonel Allen’s exchange was 
then under consideration between Gen- 
eral Howe and General Washington, 
and therefore not a matter for negotia- 
tion between them. 

Dr. Hays and the other British hos- 
pital prisoners were not released until 
June, 1778, and there exists a letter, 
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among the Potts papers, that clearly out- 
lines some problems involved in sus- 
taining such captives, and the rulings 
of Congress in this particular case. ‘This 
communication is evidently from an 
American hospital commissary, and was 
addressed to Dr. Potts: 


Albany, 10th February, 1778. 
Dear Sir: 

I have delivered to Dr. Hays an account 
of all the provisions and other necessities 
supplied the British Hospitals, and let him 
know that I am ordered to settle with 
him every eight days, taking only gold or 
silver for payment. He offers specie for the 
rations only, at eight pence lawful money 
for each ration, and for the other necessi- 
ties he will pay in Continental money, 
or return them equal in quantity and 
quality, which is not in his power to do 
at present, unless he be permitted to pur- 
chase from among us. 

By a late resolution of Congress con- 
cerning the British prisoners, they are 
to pay for their provisions and other neces- 
sities in gold or silver or return them 
equal in quantity and quality. I have 
consulted several on the subject and they 
all agree that the meaning of the Revolu- 
tion is that if they return the provisions, 


etc., they should get them out of British. 


stores and not have the benefit of pur- 
chasing from among us. 

Please advise me as early as possible how 
to act in this affair; I mean, which must 
I charge; eight pence lawful money for 
each ration as they are rated by Congress, 
or the full value of the provisions, which 
is more than three times that amount; 
also, if Dr. Hays. offers to return all the 
provisions and other necessities, or any 
part thereof, am I to return them if they 
do not come out of the British service? 


Dr. Hays’ irritation, caused by the re- 
strictions imposed, and the require- 
ments of American officials, is expressed 
in a letter recorded among “American 
Manuscripts of the Historical Mss. 
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Commission.” It is addressed to Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Howe. 


New York, June 1oth, 1778. 
Sir: 

Agreeable to my instructions from 
Lieut. Genl. Burgoyne, I applied in the 
course of the winter, to Mr. Gates for 
the removal of the remainder of the hos- 
pital under my care, to New York. Many 
difficulties having arisen in consequence 
of charges of the most exorbitant nature, 
my endeavors were not attended with suc- 
cess. However upon a new application, 
and that referred to Mr. Washington, I 
at length obtained his permission through 
Mr. Gates, without any other restriction 
than that of returning an equal number 
of men within ten days after my arrival 
in New York. On the grd inst., I em- 
barked 110 men (five of whom are dis- 
abled) on board two sloops at Albany, and 
on the 7th arrived here, when I visited 
Maj. Gen. Jones with proper returns, 
and informed him of the nature of my 


- engagement. 


I am unhappy in not finding your Ex- 
cellency, whose humanity would relieve 
those brave unfortunate sufferers from 
the rod of tyranny and persecution which 
they and myself experienced these past 
months, without distinction. Had not 
management and a little dexterity on my 
part taken place, I fear his Majesty would 
have lost some brave and useful soldiers. 

I have applied to Mr. Gates for a 
further ease of my engagement, till I 
could know your Excellency’s pleasure, 
and therefore taken the liberty of praying 
your Excellency will be pleased to order 
a number of prisoners of equal rank, to 
be sent for those men I have brought with 
me. It will be the means of relieving their 
distress, they being mostly naked, and a 
considerable saving to the Government. 


Following the engagement at Brandy- 
wine, Genl. Washington issued an order 
from Chester that: ‘“The Directors of 
the Hospital Dept. will see that all the 
sick and wounded be sent to Trenton.” 


» 
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But as the British menace to Philadel- 
phia became serious, the Commander- 
in-Chief’s correspondence exhibited a 
great anxiety that the accumulated 
stores at Trenton would draw a British 
attack on that town. Congress there- 
fore ordered the Director General to 
remove all patiénts in New Jersey, save 
those at Princeton, to other places of 
safety. General Greene doubted the 
wisdom of this order, protesting that 
when executed, it would serve notice 
on the neighborhood citizens of the in- 
tention to abandon the territory, besides 
greatly encouraging the British. The 
order was therefore promptly counter- 
manded by a Resolution. ““That the 
order for removing the sick and 
wounded, and the hospital stores from 
Trenton, be for the present suspended.” 

This Trenton base hospital was lo- 
cated in what is now known as “The 
Old Barracks,” and had been estab- 
lished and maintained by Dr. Bodo 
Otto, who was later to become the Di- 
rector of the hospitals of the Valley 
Forge encampment at Yellow Springs.’ 

With the occupancy of Philadelphia 
by the British, and General Washing- 
ton’s decision to establish a winter camp, 
the sick and wounded at Trenton were 
moved to Princeton, Easton, Allentown 
and Bethlehem, to reduce the possibili- 
ties of capture. 

Many records exist of the sending of 
physicians and surgeons inside the 
others lines under flags of truce, to care 
for wounded soldiers left behind. One 
case was found recorded in a British 
officer’s diary, after the battle of Brandy- 
wine. 


Sept. 14th (1777) a detachment of six 
escorted our wounded to Wilmington this 


1 See the author’s “Dr. Bodo Otto and the 
Medical Backgrounds of the American Revo- 
lution,” Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 1937. 
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morning. An Engineer and a Company ¢ 
Carpenters went in order to fit up a hy 
pital and this evening, Dr. Rush, a Rebd 
physician and delegate [arrived] with thr 
surgeons to attend the wounded rebe 
left scattered in the houses about the fil 
of battle, and not attended by their gy. 
geons until now. 


Throughout the entire war, petition 
‘were frequently received by Congres 
from imprisoned American medial 
men, praying that they might receiy 
the accumulated pay for the period they 
were held captive. This was particularly 
true when submitted by those serving 
with the Southern Army where cp 
ture of several entire hospitals was made 
by the British. 

After the Battle of Camden, S.C., on 
Aug. 16, 1780, Dr. Hugh Williamson, 
an American surgeon, was ordered to 
the enemy’s lines under a flag of truce, 
with a request that he be permitted to 
enter and care for the Continental 
wounded prisoners. By the fortunes of 
war, it was to Dr. John McNamara 
Hays, who had been held a prisoner 
by the Americans in New York State, 
to whom he had to report: 


The articles you were so kind to order, 
have not yet been received. Our hospital 
patients are nearly 250, many of them 
dangerously wounded. They are lodged in 
six small wards, without straw or cv 
ering. 


To add to the difficulties of this situ- 
ation and the distress of the American 
prisoners, smallpox, putrid fever and 
influenza broke out among them. Of 
approximately twenty-one hundred im- 
prisoned American soldiers taken 
Camden and Charleston, eight hun- 
dred died within a period of thirteen 
months. Many of these captives wert 
confined on the ship Concord in the 
harbor of Charleston, where malignant 
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fever soon appeared. An appeal for some 
sort of relief or precaution from the 
danger of an epidemic was made to 
the British physician general, but un- 
fortunately Dr. Hays seems to have 
been deaf to their petition, for he re- 
ported to his commanding officer: ““The 
ship is not crowded, and there appears 
no disorder or infection among the 
prisoners.” 

The distressing condition of the sick 
American captives and the dangers of 
an epidemic to the citizens at large so 
appealed to the sympathy and fear of 
the Tory ladies of Charleston that they 
assumed an obligation of supplying 
necessary changes of clothing and regu- 
lar nourishment. 

The American authorities seemed 
willing throughout the entire war to 
enter an agreement of immunity for the 
non-combatant hospital organization 
and the incapacitated soldier patients, 
but the British were apparently disin- 
clined to do so. War in all periods of 
history has been ruthless and cruel, but 
there are many recorded actions in 
the struggle for Independence, which 
bring a feeling that the Age of Chivalry 
had not entirely passed. The English 
oftentimes proved generous and kindly 
foes, but just what their objections were 
to reestablishing a compact under which 
they had recently fought is not a matter 
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of record. It might have been that their 
experience in the Seven Years’ War in 
Europe led them to believe some advan- 
tage would accrue to the Colonies that 
they were unwilling to concede. It is to 
be regretted that some compromise was 
not reached, for then another creditable 
page might have been written into war 
archives, telling of the success of a great 
Christian humanitarian effort on behalf 
of a helpless body of men and for those 
who ministered to them. | 


Note: A letter made available by courtesy 
of the American Autograph Shop furnishes 
proof that an effort was made during the War 
of the Rebellion to make medical men im- 
mune from capture. It reads: 


Headquarters, Richmond, Va. 
17th June, 1862. 
General: 

Your proposition to consider Medical Offi- 
cers in care of the sick and wounded as non- 
combatants, is concurred in by me; and such 
officers will be so regarded in the operations 
of the Armies of Northern and Eastern Vir- 
ginia. 

I take this occasion to thank you for the 
unconditional release of Dr. Taylor of the 
C. S. Army, who was left in attendance upon 
a sick man at Williamsburg. 

I have the honor to be your obedient 
servant, 

R. E. Lee, 
General. 
To: Maj. Gen. Geo. B. McClellan, 
U. S. Army, 
Commdg. Army of the Potomac. 
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SKETCHES OF THE LIFE AND INTERESTS OF 


SIR HANS SLOANE: NATURALIST, PHYSICIAN, 
COLLECTOR AND BENEFACTOR* 


By BURTON CHANCE, M.D. 


PHILADELPHIA 


HE medical wayfarer in Lon- 
don coming to the surface out 
of the “underground,” at 
Sloane Square, passing along 
Sloane Street and Sloane Crescent, on 
into Hans ‘Town; stepping into a booth 
to telephone to SLOane oo10, urging 
his host to meet him in the British 
Museum to inspect the Sloane Manu- 
scripts, might be altogether unaware 
that these several designations, observed 
in a brief half hour, perpetuate the 
memory of one of the most notable 
physicians of the eighteenth century. 

He was one whose character, impress- 
ing itself deeply on his friends, was 
severely criticized and vilified by those 
who were not his friends, and is per- 
haps remembered in later times only as 
having been a wealthy land owner. Yet, 
because he was one whose interests were 
remarkably varied, the fact that he was 
a distinguished medical practitioner all 
the days of his professional activities 
has become obscured. 

It is with these thoughts in mind, 
from the point of view of one who 
would regard him as a medical man, the 
following sketches of the life and inter- 
ests of Sir Hans Sloane are offered. 

Hans Sloane, the youngest of seven 
brothers, children of a Scotch father and 
an English mother, the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Hicks, Chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Laud (1573-1645), was born 


April 16, 1660, in the small town of 
Killelagh, or White’s Castle, County 
Down, Ireland. 

From childhood Sloane had mani- 
fested an interest in natural history, 
which, with other studies, he pursued 
with remarkable intelligence. When 
about sixteen years of age, his studies 
were cut short by an attack of hemop 
tysis, believed to be due to tuberculosis 
of the lungs, as at that time, consump- 
tion was the prevalent plague in Ire. 
land. The violence of his illness was 
a blessing in disguise, however, because 
by it he was laid up for three years, dur- 
ing which time he learned that in order 
to prevent the recurrence of the alarm 
ing attacks, he had to live a most care- 
ful and temperate life. As soon as he was 
strong enough he went over to England 
where he was attracted towards others 
like himself who became his firm 
friends, notably Robert Boyle, the 
founder of scientific chemistry; and 
Thomas Sydenham, that “prince of 
practical physicians” of the seventeenth 
century, in whose house Sloane lived for 
a time. 

Soon after reaching England, Sloane 
began the serious study of botany, at the 
Chelsea Gardens and physic, at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall in London. He was appren 
ticed to Stafforth, a pupil of Stahl, and 
his friendship with Boyle and with Ray, 
the botanist, encouraged him to advanet 


* Read before the College of Physicians, Philadelphia, Section of Medical History, Feb- 


ruary 14, 1938. 
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in these studies. After four years he 
decided to go to France to complete his 
education, accompanied by Tancred 
Robinson, a fellow student, who after- 
wards became Physician to George I. 
In Paris he attended the botany lectures 
of Tournefort and Duverney. Then 
he continued on to Montpellier where 
there was a botanic garden. He col- 
lected many rare plants and seeds which 
he gathered from the amazing richness 
of the flora of southern France. While 
in Paris, he gained medical experience 
at La Charité and, at Montpellier, was 
advised to take a medical degree at the 
University of Orange-Nassau, which de- 
gree he received, “with applause,” in 
1683. 

On his return from the Continent, in 
1684, Sloane, receiving the active sup- 
port of Sydenham and others, took a 
large house in Bloomsbury and almost 
immediately got a footing as a physi- 
cian. 

In September, 1687, when about 
twenty-five years of age, Sloane was in- 
vited by Christopher, Duke of Alber- 
marle, to accompany him as his family 
physician to the Island of Jamaica, of 
which colony the Duke had been ap- 
pointed Governor. The voyage out was 
made in the frigate Assistance, a great 
sailing ship, mounting forty-four guns 
and carrying two hundred men; convoy 
to two large merchantmen and _ the 
Duke’s yacht. Sloane went on board 
September 12, but the sea was so rough 
that the crew did not weigh anchor till 
the 19th, and, storms continuing vio- 
lently, they were forced to remain at 
Plymouth till October 5. It was a rough 
crossing for the frightfully seasick voy- 
agers and the Duke’s physician had 
many occasions to attend them. How- 
€ver, to the romantically inclined young 
naturalist the voyage must have been 
‘one of great charm. The first stop was 
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at the beautiful island of Madeira, Octo- 
ber 18, although they did not land till 
the 21st. In the two days of their stay on 
the Island, Sloane collected with great 
avidity plants he found on the moun- 
tain sides; and, he was called on to pre- 
scribe for the sick brought to him. As 
they reached the West Indies, many 
of the colorful Caribbee Islands were 
visited. ‘The voyage took more than 


three months; it was not until Decem- 


ber ig that the ship anchored in Port 
Royal Harbor, Jamaica. 

Sloane was well acquainted with the 
geographical discoveries of his century 
and he was the first man of learning 
whom the love of science had led from. 
England to that part of the globe. He 
therefore did not find the expedition by 
any means dull. Before the year was 
out the Duke died. But as Sloane’s ac- 
ceptance of the Duke’s invitation was 
with the understanding that he might 
stay in Jamaica as long as he desired, he 
continued on his post with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and did not return to Eng- 
land before the expiration of fifteen 
months, in company with the Duchess 
who had learned to rely upon Sloane’s 
judgment and in his society to obtain 
comfort in her grief and anxieties. 

Sloane assumed charge of numerous 
patients, blacks as well as whites, at- 
tending all with equal care, for he had 
no horror of the negro slaves so re- 
cently brought from Africa. He him- 
self fell ill with fever soon after land- 
ing. 

The amount of work Sloane crammed 
into the short time he remained in 
Jamaica is amazing to us. He gleaned 
information about the people, the 
climate and the trade. While his pro- 
fessional duties always came first, in 
his spare time he collected plants; 
among these were 800 or more speci- 
mens hitherto unknown in England, 
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which he either dried or had drawn in 
crayon. On the return voyage he ar- 
ranged notes about them, which records 
served as the basis for a work on the his- 
tory of the Island with its flora and 
fauna. On the return voyage he at- 


tempted to take live animals but with-, 


out success as the animals either died 
or were killed by the frightened pas- 
sengers. 

While in Jamaica he felt several 
earthquake shocks, especially one early 
in the morning of October 20, 1687, 
which proved to have been the trans- 
mission of the earthquake which de- 
stroyed the city of Lima, Peru. ‘These 
experiences he graphically described 
in his “Reports from Jamaica” before 
the Philosophical Society.’ 

For some time after his return from 
Jamaica Sloane continued to serve as 
domestic physician to the Duchess of 
Albemarle until he again settled in 
practice, in Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


It might be well now to link together 
Sloane’s connections in Science and 
Medicine. 

In 1685, while still a young man, he 
was elected to the Royal Philosophical 
Society. He had not produced any sepa- 
rate work worthy of the Fellowship 
yet he must have manifested sufficiently 
keen an interest in scientific matters as 
to justify the bestowal of that honor. 
He was made Secretary of the Society in 
1693 and served without remuneration 
for twenty years. No Transactions of 
the Society had been issued for a long 
time, but Sloane was instrumental in 
reviving them. For many years he super- 
intended their publication, thereby con- 
tinuing a truly laudable service to sci- 
ence as it was through the Transactions 
that knowledge was _ disseminated 
through the English-speaking world. 

1 Phil. Trans., p. 81, March-April, 1694. 


Secretary Sloane was much criticized 
nevertheless, because he insisted on pub. 
lishing the numerous medical papers 
which were being communicated tp 
the Fellows. Sloane himself contributed 
twenty-four papers on various topics 
in the realms of natural history and 
antiquities; among those purely medi. 
cal were the following: 


1702: “A case of intestinal disorder 
caused from swallowing plum seeds.” 
“On the use of ipecacuanha for loose. 
ness.”’ 

1733: “Poisoning from ingestion of 
henbane seeds.” 

1741: “Hair in the urine.” 

1755: “Account of inoculation.” This 
last is of so much interest that it 
will be referred to in detail later on. 


In 1687, before sailing for Jamaica, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians. In 1694, he be- 
came a physician to Christ’s Hospital, 
the famous “Blue Coat School” founded 
by King Edward vi for education of or- 
phans, a connection he maintained un- 
til his death. He would not keep the 
salary granted him, however, but re- 
turned it immediately to the Hospital. 
In the meantime, Sloane had been con- 
sidering a plan for a dispensary, an in- 
stitution where the poor might be fur- 
nished proper medicine at cost price. 
The plan which, with the help of the 
College of Physicians, was carried into 
effect December, 1696, provided gratu 
tous medical attendance and medicines 
for the poor. Sloane was not only an 
original subscriber but became one of 
its most energetic supporters. A his 
torian of the times commenting upon 
this accomplishment wrote: 
‘Apothecaries’ opposed the scheme 
with heat and violence, and a tremet- 
dous paper war broke out which, while 
it amused the town mightily, caused 
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much ill-will between the members of 
the respective parties.” Sloane became 
so incensed at the Apothecaries’ objec- 
tion that he refused thereafter to con- 
sult with them. 

In the span of the years Hans Sloane 
became a Governor of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s and almost every hospital in 
London and to many of them he was a 
generous benefactor. To each he gave 
f{100. At his death, it was learned a con- 
siderable sum had been bequeathed to 
those hospitals with which he had been 
intimately associated. 

Shortly after his return to England, 
he began to compile a catalogue of 
Jamaican plants, which appeared later 
with the title, “Catalogus plantarum 
quae in insula Jamaica sponte proveni- 
unt; London, 1696.” 

In 1701 Sloane was granted the medi- 
cal degree at Oxford. In 1716, he was 
made physician-general to the Army, 
and, in the same year was appointed 
physician to Queen Anne. 

In 1716 Sloane was knighted, the first 
physician to receive the English baron- 
etcy which was bestowed upon him by 
George 1, who appointed him as his 
own physician also. Sloane continued 
as King’s Physician under George UI, 
after 1727. 

In 1707 appeared “A Voyage to 
Jamaica with the Natural History of 
that Island.” In the Preface Sloane gave 
his reasons for going out to the Island. 
The second volume of this great work 
on Jamaica was dedicated to Queen 
Anne, but was not published until 1725. 
In the preface of Volume u Sloane 
apologizes for the gap between the is- 
sue of the two volumes, saying that the 
delay was caused “chiefly by a Multi- 
plicity of Business in the Practice of 
Physick, which he esteems one of his 
first Cares and must be minded if the 
Lives of Persons be regarded with due 
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Attention to the several Symptoms and 
Changes of their Diseases.’ These vol- 
umes he published at his own expense. 


CATALOGUS 


PLANTARUM 


IN 


-INsuLa JAMAICA 


Sponte proveniunt, vel vulgé colun- 


tuy, cum earundem Synonymis & locis 
hatalibus ; adje¢tis aliis quibufdam 


QUZH IN 


Infulis Maderx, Barbados, Nieves, 
& Sanéti Chriftophori nafcuntur. 


Seu Prodromi 


Hiftoriz Naturalis Jamaice 
| Pars Prima. 


Autore HANS SLOANE, 


Coll. Reg. Med. Lond. nec non Soc. Reg. 
Lond. Soc. 


impenfis D. Brown, ad Infigne Cygni & Bib. 

liorum extra Portam vulgo dictam Femple- Bar. 
MDCXCVILI 

Fic. 1. TiTLE PAGE OF SLOANE’S CATALOG OF 

JAMAICAN PLANTS. (Book-size duodecimo.) 


In recording his experiences, after 
referring to the honors he had received 
on settling in England, Sloane wrote: 


These unmerited Favours did not at 
all alter my mind, but rather incited me 
to do what I could to be no useless Mem- 
ber, but to cast in my mite towards the: 
Advancement of Natural. Knowledge and 
the faculty of Physic and by that means 
endeavor to preserve a Place amongst 
so many Great and worthy Persons. This 
voyage seemed likewise to promise to be 
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| useful to me, as a Physician; many of the 
Ancient and best Physicians having trav- 
elled to the Places whence their Drugs 


VOYAGE 


Madera, Barbados, Nieves, S. Chriflopbers 


JAMAICA, 


WITH THE 


Natural Hiftory 


T 
Herbs Trees, Four-footed Beatts,Fi/bes, 
Birds, Infedts, Reptiles, 8cc 
Of the laft of thole ISLANDS; 
To which ie An 


INTRODUCTION, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 

The Ficures of the Things defcrib‘d, 

which have not been heretofore engraved ; 
Ja large Copper-plates as big as the 


By HANS SLOANE M.D. 
Fellow of the Cologe of Plyfeians and Secretary 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I 


Many fhall run co and fre, and Knowledge fhall be increafed. Dan. xii. 4- 
LONDON: 
Printed by B. M. for the Author, 1707. 


Fic. 2. TITLE PAGE OF SLOANE’s ACCOUNT OF 
His VoyYAGE To JAMAICA. (Book is a royal 
octavo volume.) 


were brought to inform themselves con- 
cerning them. 


In the Introduction to the history 
and descriptions of the Island, were 
added many notes on the patients 
Sloane received and continued to attend 
both on the voyage and while sojourn- 
ing on the Island. He believed that it 
was “necessary to give an Account of 
the Diseases of Jamaica and how he en- 
deavored to relieve them.” This chapter 
of his history is most interesting and 


deserves a separate account of this 
period of Sloane’s life. He employed 
not only the crude medicaments in his 
own armamentarium, but learned to ug 
those of the Jamaicans. 

The case histories quite fully detail 


. the features and symptoms which he 


had observed, and testify to the acute. 
ness of his powers to study the sick. 
Among the patients was one “H.M.” 
the famous buccaneer, Henry Morgan, 
who, on his retiring from piracy, was 
appointed acting governor of Jamaica. 
It is probable that Morgan was unable 
to carry on because of his debauched 
health, so that Lord Albermarle was 
sent out to succeed him. Morgan did 
not survive the disease graphically de- 
scribed by Sloane. 

Sloane was indefatigable as Secretary 
of the Royal Society and his duties must 
have brought him into contact with the 
foremost scientists. And while the rec 
ords of his own contributions to the 
sessions of the Society are meager and 
scarce, he enjoyed the highest scien- 
tific and professional reputation and 
received honors from several royal 
academies, including those of Berlin, 
St. Petersburg and Madrid. The French 
had a high opinion of him; the Duc de 
Bourbon sent him a costly gold snuft- 
box with the portrait of the King, ever 
valued by Sloane as his most precious 
personal possession. He was elected to 
the French Academy after the appeat- 
ance of the first volume of the “Natural 
History.” 

Sloane was elected president of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1719 
and served with great distinction for the 
fifteen years during which he held that 
office. Among his benefactions to the 
College was a gift of £100. 

There was much cogitation on the 
death of Sir Isaac Newton, in 1727, 4 


‘ 
Whessia is an Account of the 
Inhabitants, far Waters, Difeafes,Trade,8cc 
of thar with fome Relations conceming the Neigh- 
and Hhands of Americs. 
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to who should succeed him as president. years until, reaching eighty years of age, 
Of all those proposed, Sloane was he retired, to the great regret of the 
deemed to be the man most capable Committee. Sloane was the first medical 


Fic. 3. SiR HANs SLOANE (1660-1753). Portrait by Thomas 
Murray; in the possession of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, of which he was the president, 1719-35. 


of maintaining the honors of science be- 
fore distinguished strangers who were 
likely to be recommended to the presi- 
dent of the Society on their visits to 
England. It was conceded by the Fel- 
lows “that the study of Medicine is 
likely to bestow a greater number of 
attainments on its followers than can 
the discipline to which the mind is sub- 
jected in the pursuit of any other pro- 
fession.” Moreover, Sir Hans was re- 
garded by his admirers to be not only a 
distinguished Physician, but was looked 
upon as the “Father of Natural His- 
tory.” Accordingly, he was elected presi- 
dent, and held the office for fourteen 


practitioner to become the president of 
the Royal Society; to Sir Hans this was 
the crowning event of his life. His first 
act was to donate to the Society 100 
guineas and to present a bust of the 
founder, Charles 1. 

Sloane, continuing to practice in 
Bloomsbury, became one of the notable 
physicians of his age and country. From 
contemporary accounts, he seems to 
have had the qualities that go to the 
making of a popular physician, his prac- 
tice being large and fashionable; the 
chief persons of the time were his pa- 
tients. He was called to attend Queen 
Anne in her many illnesses, and it is 
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quite likely that he was summoned in 
her last hours. 

Sloane, so accounts of him would in- 
dicate, might be said to have possessed 
less medical knowledge than Sydenham, 
and, while much like him in his prac- 


tice, Sloane was decidedly more success- - 


ful than Sydenham, chiefly through his 
powers of observation at the bedside; 
he was believed to be clever at the diag- 
nosis of a case, and, by many of his pa- 
tients, he was regarded as an oracle. 
From the many stories told about him, 
we may infer that he was liked by his 
patients, both rich and poor. He claimed 
never to have refused to see a patient 
who could not pay his fees. Every morn- 
ing until ten he saw patients gratul- 
tously. Among his papers were found 
innumerable appeals for help, pecuni- 
ary and professional, and from them it 
is clear that he rarely was asked in vain. 
Although: Sir Hans was known to be 
careful in money matters, in spite of all 
his generosity, when he died, his estate 
was valued at over £100,000. 

He was cautious in the use of drugs 
and boasted that he never used any 
whose effects he considered doubtful. It 
is related of him that he invested the 
money he received from the Jamaica ex- 
pedition in the purchase of Peruvian 
bark in the virtues of which he placed 
great reliance. Credit, therefore, should 
be given him for having made the 
“bark” popular. His jealous competi- 
tors nevertheless declared “he _pre- 
scribed it in every sort of disease from 
intermittent fever to a mortified toe, 
and with satisfactory results to his bank 
balance.” One of the causes for his re- 
liance on cinchona bark was his belief 
that by the use of it in his own case the 
distressing hemoptysis from which he 
continued to suffer was greatly con- 
trolled. 


Smallpox, as is well known, was the 
prevalent, almost endemic plague of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. All sorts of methods for its 
prevention were offered, the last, before 
Jenner's beneficent discovery, was bya 
variolous inoculation. Sloane, who had 
learned of inoculation from a Greek 
who had had experience with it in 
Greece and Turkey, indorsed the prac- 
tice, and Queen Caroline becoming in. 
terested in the research desired that he 
should inoculate the royal children. Sir 
Hans hesitated to use it in so exalted 
persons, although inoculation was prac- 
ticed chiefly among the upper classes of 
society. Six condemned criminals and 
six charity children were offered as test 
cases, resulting in complete success. Em- 
boldened by this success, in April, 1722, 
members of the royal family were inoc- 
ulated and all recovered. In spite of the 
completeness of this experiment, Sloane 
did not present a formal report on the 
subject until 1756, when it appeared 
under the title ““An Account of Inocula- 
tion given to Mr. Ranby to be published 
Anno 1736.” 

There is a less austere qualification 
for gratitude to Sloane from posterity. 
To him should be given the honor of 
having discovered the food-value of 
milk and chocolate. He had the mixture 
manufactured, and, so it is declared, his 
formula served as the basis of that brand 
sold for so many years by Cadbury 
Brothers. 

Sloane’s formal medical publications 
are few indeed. The only one I have 
been able to find is on the treatment of 
“Sore Eyes,” a small pamphlet of only 
seventeen pages, including the preface 
and the Royal “Dedication”! The ar 
ticle lacks the very elements that make 
the accounts of diseases in the Jamaia 

2 Phil. Trans., 49:516, 1756. 
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history entertaining. There is no patho- 


logical description and the medica- 
ments Sloane employed cannot today 
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pound being the invention of an hon- 
ored predecessor, it is possible to trace 
it to the previous century; Culpepper 


ry 


Fic. 4. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TRADE-CARD OF SIR HANs SLOANE’s MILK 
CHOCOLATE. 


be considered other than harmful, but 
yet the author declared he had em- 
ployed the preparation, which he calls 
“a liniment,” in over five hundred per- 
sons with complete success. Another sin- 
gular statement is to the effect that the 
compound, which was really an oint- 
ment, was a secret formula purchased 
by him under the promise that the se- 
cret should be held inviolable. In 1745, 
Sloane abrogated his oath, by the justi- 
fication that he had modified the for- 
mula by the employment of viper’s fat! 
His enemies scornfully declared that the 
publication followed when Sloane “‘had 
no further use for the vaunted mess.” 
Alas, that so great a man as Sir Hans 
should have dared to use such a nos- 
trum, and for him to have been cheated 
in his purchase. Instead of the com- 


mentioned it in his ‘“‘Dispensatory”’ as an 
ointment for the eyes; the Arabians em- 
ployed it, and the chief ingredients were 
combined by the ancient Greeks. 
Through my own interest in this 
pamphlet, which has been translated 
into German, Dutch and French, and 
has received much attention in works of 
reference, I found that no criticism was 
made of Sir Hans’ practice until 1771, 
then, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
published in London, in November of 
that year, there was a serious analysis of 
the vaunted remedy, by one signing 
himself as ‘Investigator,’ challenging 
Sir Hans’ reports and casting doubt on 
his veracity. So low was the ophthalmo- 
logical practice of the period extending 
from 1650 to 1760, I have dared to be- 
lieve that the compound was employed 
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by many practitioners besides Hans 
Sloane.* 
Sloane was much ridiculed for using 
an ointment of viper’s fat for all sorts of 
affections, yet viper’s fat was employed 
by the ancients and it is still firmly be- 
lieved in in country districts in England 


where the fat is‘collected and much’ 


used. Thomas Hardy speaks of the use 
of it in his novel, ‘““The Return of the 
Native.” Whether the fat of vipers has 
or has not a virtue absent from the fat 
of other animals it would be difficult to 
say. 

Like so many of his fellow practi- 
tioners, Sloane was impressed by the ap- 
parent successes of quacks and _ bone- 
setters. According to an article on 
‘“Bonesetters of Epsom,” in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1736, Sir Hans was so 
convinced by the manipulations of the 
notorious Madame Mapp, when she car- 
ried on her operations at the Grecian 
Coffee House, that he was induced to 
put under her charge his own niece who 
was suffering from an affection of the 
spine, whose back “‘was broken several 
years and stuck out prominently.” 

Sloane believed in some of these cures 
though it is likely that during his long 
term of practice as a physician he gradu- 
ally emerged from the ruts of supersti- 
tion to the light of more exact knowl- 
edge. With Sydenham and Heberden, 
who followed somewhat later, he stood 
at the apex of the ridge of the Renais- 
sance in medicine which bridged over 
that uncertain period between the old 
empiricism and the birth of modern 
science. Notwithstanding the vagaries I 
have detailed, it is known that Sloane 
to the end of his life took a lively inter- 
est in medical research, and always was 


3 Chance, B. Sir Hans Sloane’s account of 
an efficacious medicine for soreness of the 
eyes. Arch. Ophthalmol., 19:912-925, 1938. 


aware of new developments in both 
medical matters and in natural history. 
While he was not a brilliant writer, he 
was a great force in the scientific and 
medical world. 

In “The Ancient Physician's 


_acy,’ Daniel Turner of the College of 


Physicians tells of Sloane’s Witnessing, 
in 1733, the opening of the body of 
Barton Booth, a famous tragedian, 
whose death was caused by excessive 
doses of mercury. 


From early youth Sloane had been a 
collector of specimens of natural his- 
tory and objects of art, and his various 
collections increased year by year, ex- 
panding to enormous proportions. He 
never lost interest in botanical studies 
and somewhere he wrote: “I had from 
my Youth been very much pleas’d with 
the Study of Plants, and other Parts of 
Nature, and had seen most of those 
kinds of Curiosities, which were to be 
found either in the Fields or Gardens, 
or Cabinets of the Curious in these 
Parts.”” In making a record of his col- 
lection of plants, he was careful not to 
describe as a new species any plant 
which had been described by others. 

When of about middle age, he do 
nated many of the specimens and other 
objects to a certain famous private mu- 
seum then existing in Chelsea, reserving 
special items for his own more select col- 
lection which he maintained in his 
house near Russell Square. He could 
not resist his passion, however, for he 
purchased several other collections, tak- 
ing the keenest delight in classifying 
and putting them in order. The “Cour- 
ten Museum,” whose most treasured ob- 
jects comprised a large collection of 
medals, jade, and other carvings, on the 
death of the owner was bequeathed to 
Sloane. He generously exhibited his pos- 
sessions to anyone interested. He sent 
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the duplicates from his library to the 
College of Physicians and to the Bod- 
leian at Oxford, to which he also sent 
his portrait. Evelyn and other diarists of 
the time have recorded the visits they 
made to Sloane’s ““museum.”’ Alexander 
Pope in one of his “Satires’”’ ridiculed 
Sloane’s passion for collecting ‘‘butter- 
flies.”” 

It was Sir Hans’ desire that all his 
possessions might be preserved as a mu- 
seum to be kept at his house in Chelsea; 
accordingly, in 1740, he removed all his 
belongings to the Chelsea Manor House 
which he had purchased many years be- 
fore. It took several months to complete 
the labors; Sir Hans himself transported 
the medals and the precious jewels in 
his coach. After much labor the family 
finally moved in. Henceforth, the baro- 
net kept open-house. 

In 1733, the old baronet, then nearly 
fourscore, became paralyzed, from 
which affection he never fully recov- 
ered, so that thenceforth he was unable 
to follow in the practice of his profes- 
sion. He accordingly resigned from the 
numerous responsible positions he had 
held for so many years, and employed 
himself in putting his various collec- 
tions in order. 

In the meantime, he continued to re- 
ceive everyone, rich or poor, who might 
seek advice concerning their health and 
one of the last accomplishments of his 
active days was the founding of the 
Foundlings’ Hospital in 1739. 


He bequeathed all his collections to 


the nation, on condition that £20,000 
should be paid to his daughters, Lady 
Cadogan and Mrs. Stanley, as their 
equally-to-be-divided portion of their 
inheritance. He further stipulated that 
if that sum could not be paid in a year, 
the collection should ‘‘then on the same 
conditions be offered to the Academies 
of Science, first of St. Petersburg, then 
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in order, those of Paris, Berlin, and 
Madrid; and, if all these refuse it on 
these terms, though but a quarter part 
of its value, the executors are directed 
to sell it in such manner as they think 
expedient for the above purpose.” King 
George 11 of England was not interested 
at all and, moreover, the Treasury had 
not the money for such a purpose. It was 
purchased on a scheme of popular sub- 
scription, or lottery, and £100,000 was 
raised, but alas! the organization of the 
subscription was given into the hands of 
a well-known adventurer who fleeced 
many a poor family by the sale of bogus 
shares. Finally, it was purchased in 1753 
by an Act of Parliament, and the collec-. 
tion was removed to Montagu House, 
a short distance from Sir Hans’ old home 
in Great Russell Street; it is a coinci- 
dence that that building should have 
been in the neighborhood of the house 
in which Sloane took up his early resi- 
dence. 

A synopsis was published by the ex- 
ecutors in 1753. The library and manu- 
scripts numbered 50,000, while there 
were 3000 gems and antiques; the natu- 
ral history and anatomy comprised 16,- 
ooo specimens. The “Herbarium”’ con- 
sisted of about 8000 species bound in 
262 volumes. This great and varied col- 
lection containing endless specimens of 
every imaginable description must have 
been rather omnivorous than discrim- 
inating. It was, nevertheless, perhaps 
the most magnificent private or public 
collection ever gathered together. 
Sloane valued the entire collection at 
£80,000; the 23,000 gold and silver 
coins were worth as bullion £7,000. 
This benefaction led to the foundation 
of the British Museum and Library; the 
Sloane collection becoming the nucleus 
of that stupendous and magnificent in- 
stitution. ‘To Sloane’s library was added 
the Harleian and Cotton libraries. ‘The 
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first formal exhibition was opened to 
the public in 1759. 

As we today contemplate the existing 
British Museum and remember how 
and when it was founded, we venture 
to believe that the founder could not 
have anticipated that the crowds of vis- 


itors annually entering the Museum’ 


could exceed hundreds of. thousands. 
Nor dared he expect that succeeding 
generations might add to special depart- 
ments collections far exceeding the 
value of all left by himself. ‘The value 
of the Library received from King 
George 1 alone exceeded £ 200,000. In- 
deed the old baronet little dreamt that 
his deposit would be added to from time 
to time and create the mighty institu- 
tion we now know it to be. He would 
be chagrined and a bit saddened to see 
how, in the ways of the scientific disposi- 
tion of accumulated collections, there 
should be a rearrangement of the speci- 
mens, because, to find the natural his- 
tory collections, as well as the geological 
and the minerals, today one must go to 
the South Kensington Museum, for all 
were removed to that institution in 
1881. 

Judging from the several portraits 
preserved by various institutions, one 
might infer that Sir Hans was tall, well- 
formed, and good-looking, with a wise 
expression on his rather pale face. Ac- 
cording to contemporaries, he was en- 
gaging in his manner, obliging to all, 
affable, free, and easy of access, convers- 
ing readily with all who consulted him, 
though his acquaintances were among 
men of high attainments. He kept open 
house and a bountiful table once a 
week for his learned friends. In his per- 
sonal habits, Sir Hans was most abste- 
mious. His wife brought him a fortune 
which, with the fees received from his 
practice, enabled him to live in comfort. 
His enemies declared that he was “‘gov- 


erned by his love of money”; “that he 
was miserly, loving only money and his 
museum,” and that “he gave up his 
soirees” in the latter years of his rei. 
dence at Bloomsbury “through his un. 
willingness to spend money for the 


. bread and butter.’’ However, it is more 


than likely that he withdrew from soci. 
ety because he had become deaf: not. 
withstanding this hardship, he was en- 
abled to carry on by his charming and 
courteous manner. 

He could not have become rich and 
successful, however, without running 
the gauntlet of criticism. He was lam- 
pooned and derided, and characterized 
as the ‘“‘foremost showman of his time.” 
Yet that he was popular with his fellow 
scientists is shown by the devotion the 
Royal Society continued to bear to- 
wards him in the trying times through 
which the Society had passed. 

An interesting sidelight on Sloane's 
character is shown in a candid and plain- 
spoken account of the great baronet’ 
dealings with his gardener, Edward 
Howard, who was for some time steward 
also of the estate in Chelsea, in that 
worthy’s autobiography recently discov- 
ered and now in the possession of the 
Chelsea Library. Howard's soul 
belled at the meanness of a master who 
seemed determined always to have the 
best of his bargain. Despite Howard's 
estimate, he must have been a good 
master, because his servants lived many 
years with him. He was a good land- 
lord, too; he was never knewn to doa 
harsh thing to any of his tenants. 

Sir Hans should be regarded as one 
of the greatest benefactors of Great Brit- 
ain, ranking with those other physt- 
cians who enriched the nation, notably 
Radcliffe at Oxford and Caius at Cam- 
bridge. It was by his munificence that 
the British Museum was founded and, 
through the breadth of his many 
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terests, the Museum became a store- 
house of materials for the growing 
branches of learning. The “Sloane Man- 
uscripts” comprise letters and notes by 
most of the chief physicians of the cen- 
tury preceding Sloane’s death. These 
documents endure, the use of them is 
still unexhausted, and they remain as 
one of the main sources of English med- 
ical history from the time of Charles 11 
through the reign of George I. 
Another of Sloane’s benefactions 
should be detailed. In 1712, Sloane pur- 
chased the Manor House at Chelsea, 
originally part of the palace of Henry 
vit where Queen Elizabeth spent sev- 
eral years of her childhood. It stood in 
the midst of the famous Physic Gardens 
where, in his early days, Sloane had 
learned botany. ‘The Garden had long 
been neglected, and Sir Hans, desiring 
that it should be rehabilitated, in 1722 
presented it, upon payment of a nom- 
inal rent, to the Society of Apothecaries 
founded in 1617. To ensure the upkeep 
of the Garden as a place of study, he stip- 
ulated that the Apothecaries should 
make an annual contribution of speci- 
mens to the Royal Society. It was fur- 
ther specified that if the Society could 
not maintain it, the Garden should re- 
vert to the Royal College of Physicians. 
This unusually generous act of Sir 
Hans deserves special mention because, 
from his position and his activity in 
opening the Dispensary, in 1696, Sloane 
had been the object of attack during the 
controversy between the College of Phy- 
siclans and the Apothecaries. And al- 
though the Society was already a tenant 
of the Gardens, it was expected that 
Sloane would not keep tenants inim- 
ical to himself, yet, to counteract any 
exhibition of resentment of the treat- 
ment he had received from the Apothe- 
caries, chance gave him an opportunity 
to show his true benevolence of spirit, 
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when he promptly gave them the free- 
hold. 
That old “Physic Garden’ has ex- 


Fic. 5. STATUE OF SIR HANS SLOANE IN THE 
PHysic GARDEN. 


isted for nearly three centuries. It is 
now under the administration of the 
Trustees of Parochial Charities, serving 
as a school for students; a place of learn- 
ing and research; a true Botanical Gar- 
den, where there may be found the lat- 
est types of hot houses, laboratories, 1i- 
braries, lecture and study halls. 

In 1737, the Society of Apothecaries 
erected, in front of the greenhouse in 
the Gardens, a statue of Sir Hans, by 
Michael Rysbrack, at a cost of £280, 
“with grateful hearts and general con- 
sent,” thus honoring itself as well as its 
benefactor by its erection. 

In 1737, Sloane purchased Beaufort 
House, the “Greatest House in Chel- 
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sey,” which had been built by Sir 
Thomas More in 1520. It long re- 
mained unoccupied and was finally 


GRAVED BY CORBOULD, IN THE POSSESSION OF 
Messrs. CApBury Bros., 


pulled down, affording sites for exten- 
sive building and adding to the Sloane 
estates. 

In the settlement of the landed estate 
it was decided to divide the properties 
and that they should be laid out in 
streets and building lots. In the course 
of time there came into being Sloane 
Street, that important highway between 
Knightsbridge and Chelsea, as also have 
been created in that area including por- 
tions known as Hans Town, and all 
those called Cadogan, streets, squares or 
gardens. To the lovers of that pic- 
turesque and quaint suburb, Chelsea, 
Hans Sloane was a “ruthless house- 
breaker,” because he robbed old Chelsea 
of much that might have been preserved 
and cherished. We of a more prosaic 
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and utilitarian age can bless him fy 
preserving the Physic Gardens. 

His benefactions extended beyond 
his own concerns. Especially should be 
considered one of some moment to the 
people of America; Sloane helped James 
Oglethorpe, in 1732, to promote the col. 
onization of Georgia. During the early 
days of that Colony, he was appointed by 
the Trustees to serve as a Commissioner. 

In 1695, Sloane married Elizabeth, 
the daughter of John Langley, a Lon- 
don alderman and the widow of Fulk 
Rose, a wealthy planter of Jamaica. 
They had four children, a son anda 
daughter dying in infancy, and two 
other daughters who survived their par- 
ents, Sarah, who married George Stan- 
ley, and Elizabeth, who married Colonel 
Charles, later on second Baron Cadogan, 
who died in 1776. 

‘The aged baronet became so infirm 
bodily that he was confined to the house, 
and only occasionally “took the air” in 
a wheelchair. His treasure-house with 
its wonders of nature and art, there- 
fore, was his great consolation and 
defense against loneliness. He was men- 
tally alert, however, delighting to re- 
ceive his old acquaintances, seldom 
missing “taking coffee” with them on 
Saturdays. In the years gone by, he must 
have made many friends older than 
himself, men from whom he had 
learned much, but now all gone out of 
his life. He continued to show the most 
charitable disposition toward the sur- 
vivors of the families of those eminent 
men, famous for their learned works, 
who had been his associates of earlier 
days. 

Until he was in his ninetieth year the 
hemoptysis recurred with all the fear- 
fulness of the earlier seizures and, in the 
last months, he suffered great pain. Para 
doxical as it seems, the active vigor man- 
ifested through his long and successful 
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life might have been due to the warn- 
ings he had received when first he was 
attacked by that alarming malady. In- 
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Lady Sloane, who died in 1724, in the 
tomb with the high canopy in the cor- 
ner of the yard of Old Chelsea Church, 


Fic. 7. ToMB OF SiR HANs SLOANE, WITH PART OF CHELSEA OLD CHURCH 
AND THE RIVER. 


deed it may be said that he presented an 
example of the truth of his favorite 
maxim “‘that sobriety, temperance and 
moderation are the best and most pow- 
erful preservatives that Nature has 
granted to mankind.” 

At 4 A.M. on January 11, 1753, he 
suddenly ‘‘dropped like a ripe fruit” as 
he had anticipated, and the ‘““consump- 
tive boy” passed away just before he 
reached his ninety-third birthday, and, 
“without the least pain of body, with 
conscious serenity of mind, ended a vir- 
tuous and beneficent life.”’ In his will 
Sir Hans requested that “his burial 
might be in a decent manner in the 
churchyard at about noon or at a con- 
venient time of day.” Only a simple 
service was held over the remains of one 
of whom it may fairly be said that “he 
served his generation.” He rests with 


beneath Joseph Wilton’s marble urn 
“entwined with serpents,” erected by 
their daughters Elizabeth Cadogan and 
Sarah Stanley, in 1763. 

The old Chelsea Church at the west 
end of Cheyne Walk is remarkable for 
the historical associations clustering 
about it, especially with Sir Thomas 
More, who had added the south aisle, 
and whose tomb, erected by himself in 
1532, three years before his death, is 
in the chancel. 

In concluding this inadequate sketch 
I will quote from an article in Knight’s 
“London,” published in 1851, com- 
menting on the statues adorning the 
streets and parks of London. The au- 
thor, in wandering through the old 
Physic Garden, was arrested in his prog- 
ress on coming upon the statue of Hans 
Sloane, and was led to utter these words: 
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It is refreshing to pause a moment 
before Rysbrack’s statue to contemplate 
the character of the man represented—ac- 
tive to save rather than destroy, a man who 
went far beyond even the usual limits of 
his benevolent profession, that of a physi- 
cian—more ambitious of the power of 
doing good than of achieving wealth and 
rank which, nevertheless, he did achieve, 
in order that they too might be useful to 
the same end. A benefactor of his age and 


nation, Sir Hans’ long and well-spent jig 
entitles his memory to respect and hong 


The materials for the above sketch were 
gathered from many sources derived since 
first I learned of the Physic Garden years 
ago. I can offer nothing as Original with 
myself, and the references are too numer. 
ous to specify. Permission has been given 
for the reproduction of all the illus. 


‘tions, which I gratefully acknowledge. 
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L’HOPITAL SAINT-LOUIS 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF ITS EARLY TEACHERS, AND 


THEIR INFLUENCE UPON AMERICAN DERMATOLOGY 
By PAUL E. BECHET, M.D. 


NEW YORK CITY 


LMOST from the beginning of 
time, France has taken a 
leading part in the cultiva- 
tion of the arts and sciences. 
It is therefore not surprising to note 
the extraordinary contribution of 
Frenchmen to the advance of that sci- 
ence which interests us most, namely 
medicine. This is brilliantly exempli- 
fied in one of its most interesting 
branches, dermatology. Not content 
with founding the first modern concept 
of that specialty, Frenchmen have for 
one hundred and thirty-seven years con- 
tributed to it a brilliant galaxy of devo- 
tees. This period of supremacy in der- 
matology may be said to have begun on 
November 27, 1801, when the old H6- 
pital Saint-Louis was officially dedicated 
to the treatment of skin diseases, with 
Jean Louis Alibert at its head. Under 
the direction of this great master, the 
hospital soon became the dermatologic 
center of the world, and its earliest 
teachers, Alibert, Biett, Cazenave, 
Devergie and Bazin, through their gen- 
lus and knowledge, laid the foundation 
upon which modern dermatology stands 
so firmly. On these men depended the 
future of the specialty, and they did not 
fail us. 

The Hopital Saint-Louis is the sec- 
ond oldest hospital in Paris. It was 
founded on May 19, 1607, by Henry tv. 
He laid the cornerstone of the chapel 
on July 13, 1608. The hospital was 
completed in 1612, but it remained un- 
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used until May 8, 1616 when it was 
opened to care for the overflow of pa- 
tients from the Hétel Dieu. It remained 
a haven for victims of scurvy, plague 
and other repellent diseases until 1801 
when it began its dermatologic career. 
It was named by its founder, the gallant 
Henry of Navarre, in honor of Louis — 
1x, who next to Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, was the most popular leader 
of the Crusades. So devoted was he to 
that cause that he died of the plague 
in 1270, in the midst of one against 
Tunis. It is of interest to note that the 
first ceremony held in the chapel of the 
hospital was in posthumous honor of 


_ Henry tv, King of France, the “eh Hen- 


rique” of the days of Navarre, who had 
been stabbed to death by Ravaillac on 
May 14, 1610. 

For one hundred and thirty-seven 
years the Hopital Saint-Louis has re- 
mained the largest hospital for skin dis- 
eases in the world. At the end of the 
eighteenth century, it contained 1100 
beds, of which 700 were reserved for 
scabies. ‘That it has not lost its popu- 
larity is easily attested by the fact that 
one hundred and thirty-two years later 
it contained 1491 beds, and its out- 
patient department had been visited 
423,850 times by the victims of cutane- 
ous diseases. Within the first ten years 
of its existence as a dermatologic center, 
attendance increased so rapidly that new 
buildings had to be constructed on the 
site of the old gardens and trees laid out 
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as early as 1738. By 1814, twenty-four 


copper bathtubs were installed in one 
of these new buildings, for the treatment 


Fic. 1. Louts ALIBERT (1768-1837). 


of scabies, which at that time afflicted 
the great majority of the patients at the 
hospital. Provision was also made at the 
same time for the fumigation, with sul- 
phur, of their infected clothing. By 1816 
vapor baths were added, and this service 
increased so rapidly that in 1818, 130,- 
ooo baths were given. 

In 1819 the hospital was illuminated 
by means of hydrogen gas which was 
manufactured in a large building ac- 
cording to the formulas of Philippe-Le- 
Bon; 1500 rifle barrels were furnished 
by the War Department for use as pipes 
to conduct the gas to the various build- 
ings. The gas was first turned on at mid- 
night mass in the chapel of the hospital 
on December 25, 1819. The gas was 
also used for heating by Paupert sev- 
eral years later. So practical was this 
method of illumination and _ heating 
that it was not discarded until 1860. 


The early years of the Hopital Sain. 
Louis are intimately interrelated wit, 
the career of Alibert and his pupil Bier, 
Alibert’s connection with the hospital 
must be divided into two periods, the 
first one extending from 1801 to 1815, 
and the second from 1829 to his death 
in 1837. The interregnum of fourteen 
years in his teaching and hospital work 
‘was due to the fact that in 1815, he wa 
appointed as personal physician to Loui 
xvi. The many overindulgences of 
this obese Bourbon, made this ap 
pointment no sinecure. Alibert had to 
spend most of his time at the Tuileries 


in the winter, and at Saint-Cloud in the 


summer. After the death of Louis in 
1824, Charles x succeeded to the throne, 
and Alibert served him in the same @ 
pacity until April 26, 1829, when here. 
sumed his clinic at his beloved hospital. 
Charles x, as a reward for his services, 
made him a baron by letters patent on 
November 6, 1828. | , 
Alibert began his teaching career in 
1801. His lectures were given in a small 
amphitheater on the ground floor of the 
Gabrielle pavilion which soon became 
too small for the crowds in attendance, 
thereupon Alibert conceived the idea of 
emulating the Greek philosophers, by 
giving his demonstrations in the open 
air, beneath the spreading lime trees in 
front of the pavilion. Plain wooden 
benches placed in rows seated an audi 
ence from all over Europe. In front of 
them on a rather shaky wooden plat 
form stood Alibert. Suspended from the 
lowest branches of the trees were paint 
ings of various skin diseases. Behind 
the platform stood the Sisters ready to 
conduct the patients to him. Each pa 
tient bore on his or her breast a pla 
bearing the name of whatever derma- 
tosis he or she was suffering from, and 
the different lesions were carefully and 
painstakingly described by Alibert. 
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These demonstrations were  inter- 
spersed with anecdotes, Latin citations, 
figures of rhetoric and oratorical out- 
bursts, for instance he was fond of char- 
acterizing a syphilized prostitute as “a 
priestess of Venus wounded by a per- 
fidious dart of love.” He was the oppo- 
site of austere or morose, and often 
joined in the general hilarity when any- 
thing ludicrous occurred. His lectures 
were given three times a week, and he 
always wore a hat while lecturing. He 
was always meticulously dressed, his 
linen was changed daily, for he was in 
the habit, while talking, of constantly 
pulling on his cravat, shirt sleeves, or 
collar. He never gave up the wearing of 
knee breeches, and was always wiping 
his shoes on his silk stockings. A copy 
of his famous ‘Tree of Dermatoses occu- 
pied a prominent place on the platform 
on which he stood. Alibert was charita- 
ble to a fault; he was constantly giving 
alms to the patients of the hospital to 
whom he was so devoted that he often 
slept there in order to visit them at an 
extra early hour the next morning. This 
devotion is well exemplified by the fol- 
lowing instructions to his intern Giron, 
on his return to the H6pital Saint-Louis 


after his absence of fourteen years at 
Court: 


Be inflexible against those parasites who 
wish to invade our hospital beds. Write 
carefully the history of all patients in the 
Pavilion Gabrielle, giving me copies of 
them every Saturday. Take complete notes 
of my lectures. Be firm in the Pavilion, be 
active, be inexorable, and admit to my 
service only cases of skin diseases. 


Alibert’s consulting rooms, in which 
he saw patients twice a week, were orna- 
mented with a bust of Hippocrates, por- 
traits of celebrated physicians, paint- 
ings of Redouté, aquarelles, drawings 
and colored plates of skin diseases. Cases 
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containing large collections of butter- 
flies and insects were everywhere. He in- 
vited to his table on Sunday, and often 
during the week, a large assemblage of 
notables in all branches of medicine, 
art and science; among his medical in- 
timates were Ribes, Dupuytren, Cor- 
visart, Portal, Cabanis and Larrey. In 
his apartment at No. 4 Rue de Varennes 
he established a small theater, where the 
great Talma would often declaim his 
favorite rdles. Garat, Rubini, and La- 
blache would sing, Louise Colet, Eve- 
lines Désomery, Parceval-Grandmaison, 
and Dupré de Saint-Maur would read 
their poems. 

Alibert married Mlle. Barrois, the © 
daughter of the librarian, of the Rue de 
Savoie. She died after eight months of 
marriage. He was fond of the society of 
women, and had an ample coterie of 
feminine devotees. He was particularly 
fond of appearing in public with the 
celebrated actresses of the time. Alibert 
died on November 3, 1837 of gastric 
cancer. 

His career can be briefly summarized 
as follows: He was born on May g, 1768. 
His family belonged to the “haute 
bourgeoisie” and he received a liberal 
education, being particularly proficient 
in both the Greek and Roman classics. 
He graduated in medicine on Novem- 
ber 19, 1799. In 1806 he published his 
first treatise on diseases of the skin. His 
“Description des maladies de la peau” 
appeared in 1810. In 1827 he received 
a prize of four thousand francs from the 
French Academy for his ‘Physiologie 
des passions.’’ He occupied the Chair of 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica after 
a reorganization of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine by royal decree on February g, 
1823. During the occupancy of this 
chair he wrote the “Elements de théra- 
peutique.”’ 

Despite the petty. jealousies of his 
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contemporaries, thinking men_ will 
agree with Besnier that he was “the 
founder of the dermatologic school at 


Fic. 2. LAURENT THEODORE BIETT (1781-1840). 


the Hopital Saint-Louis, and with Gau- 
cher in his expressed opinion that he 
was the founder of dermatology in 
France.” Bazin ranked him as the great- 
est of the French dermatologists. ‘There 
is no doubt but that his personality, 
teachings, and example established the 
Saint-Louis School on a firm founda- 
tion, and that its continued success for 
almost a century and a half is due in 
part to his immortal fame. 

Laurent Théodore Biett, a Swiss Cal- 
vinist, born in 1781, and Alibert’s fa- 
vorite pupil, had much to do with the 
phenomenal growth of the Hopital 
Saint-Louis as a teaching center. He 
taught Cazenave, Schedel, and Gibert 
who later on succeeded him at the Hopi- 
tal Saint-Louis. Biett owned his ad- 
vancement entirely to Alibert; the latter 
greatly admired the serious-minded, 
hard-working, plodding young Swiss 
who wrote a chapter in his ‘Elements 
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de thérapeutique.” In the dedication 
the volume Alibert with his usual gen. 
erosity wrote as follows: 


To my most beloved pupil, L. Biett, 
a young man of great promise, who, dl. 
though he has already accomplished much, 
is continually endeavoring to advance 
further and is ever urged to greater things. 
On many occasions I have conversed most 
delightfully and with great practical bene. 
fit, with him, concerning the healing of 
disease. 


It was Alibert’s influence which ad. 
mitted Biett to the Hopital Saint-Louis 
in 1813, and again in 1814 when Biett 
was put in charge of the newly estab- 
lished outpatient department. In 1835 
he was named attending physician to 
the Hospital. He was an excellent and 
thorough teacher. His lectures were 
concise and practical and confined en- 
tirely to the subject matter. Biett was 
tall and robust, and his well-developed 
cranial vault denoted the thinker and 
deep student. His grave and even aus 
tere demeanor and his retiring dispost- 
tion kept his pupils and patients at a 
certain distance, but he never neglected 
the opportunity to display his native 
kindness. He wrote little. His lectures 
were published by Cazenave and 
Schedel. He was the first to describe 
accurately the cutaneous manifestations 
of syphilis. He described lupus erythem- 
atosus under the title of “erythéme 
centrifuge.”’ 

We are particularly indebted to him 
for stressing dermatotherapy at a ume 
when classification was all the rage. 
He was fond of arsenic in the chronic 
skin diseases. His favorite merc 
in syphilis were the protiodide and 
biniodide. He was the first to employ 
sulphur baths in the treatment | 
scabies and other dermatoses. Biett died 
of aortic disease in 1840, at the age of 
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fifty-nine. In a review of the careers 
of Alibert and Biett one cannot ignore 
the painful and unfortunate estrange- 
ment which occurred between them at 
a later period of their lives. To under- 
stand it better, one must realize that 
the two men had diametrically opposed 
temperaments. Alibert was the jovial, 
witty, wealthy, forceful cavalier fond of 
court society, in love with dermatology, 
working at it incessantly, yet with time 
off for hobbies and an active social life. 
Biett was the hard-working, plodding, 
round head, of serious mien and sedate 
behavior. The only common ground be- 
tween the two men was their devotion 
to dermatology. In 1816 Biett attended 
Bateman’s clinics at the Public Dispen- 
sary in London, and in 1825 when he 
was made attending physician at the 
Hopital Saint-Louis, he adopted Wil- 
lan’s classification in his teaching and 
hospital work. He even tried to per- 
suade Alibert of its advantages over this 
master’s own classification. Alibert natu- 
rally resented this action, and by 1826 
the incongruous happened, and there 
were two schools of dermatology at the 
hospital. To make matters even worse, 
the pupils of Biett termed themselves 
“Willanistes” and ridiculed the “Ali- 
bertistes” to the deep mortification of 
Alibert. 

P. L. A. Cazenave (1795-1877) suc- 
ceeded Alibert at the Hépital Saint- 
Louis some months after the death of 
that great master. He was a pupil of 
Biett and had already distinguished 
himself by the publication of his “Man- 
ual of Diseases of the Skin” in collabo- 
ration with Schedel in 1828, in which 
Biett’s dermatologic views were re- 
corded. An English translation appeared 
in 1842 which profoundly influenced 
British dermatology. Cazenave was 
made “professeur agrégé”’ of the Faculty 
of Medicine in 1835. Nearly thirty 
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years were spent in bedside instruction 
at the Hospital, thereby greatly increas- 
ing the detailed knowledge of skin dis- 


Fic. 3. P. L. ALPHE CAZENAVE (1795-1877). 


eases. He first described pemphigus 
foliaceus in 1850, and he founded, in 
1843, the first French journal on cuta- 
neous diseases, Annales des maladies 
de la peau et de la syphilis. 

Manry was an attending physician at 
the Hospital between 1814 and 1839. 
Camille Melchior Gibert replaced him 
in 1840. Manry accomplished nothing 
in dermatology. Pusey, Beeson and Gar- 
rison made no mention of him; yet a 
sad commentary on hospital politics is 
created by the fact that a genius like 
Gibert had to wait twenty-one years for 
an official connection with a hospital 
in which he had been a brilliant interne 
under Biett in 1819. He did not waste 
his time, however, as he began the teach- 
ing of dermatology independently in 
1827 at the Hospice of the Faculty 
where he had been appointed professor 
one year earlier. His ‘““Manual of Skin 
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Diseases” in 1834, his “Manual of place among twenty applicants for jp. 


Venereal Diseases” in 1837, and his 
‘Memoir on Syphilis” in 1847 brought 


— 


Fic. 4. A. P. ERNEsT BAZIN (1807-78). 


him fame. His pioneer description of 
pityriasis rosea was made in 1860, and 
this alone would perpetuate his name. 
Gibert’s syrup, a mixture of biniodide 
of mercury and potassium iodide was 
used in the treatment of syphilis as re- 
cently as thirty years ago. 

Gibert succeeded Manry at the 
HO6pital Saint-Louis in 1840 and served 
until 1863. His lectures there were very 
popular. A man of great intelligence, a 
good orator, somewhat opposed to the 
doctrines of Willan and Biett, he suc- 
ceeded somewhat in reviving the old 
glories of the gallant Alibert. He died 
of cholera on July 31, 1866. 

Marie Guillaume Alphonse Devergie 
was born in Paris on February 15, 1708, 
of humble parentage. He attended 
Dupuytren’s clinics when only fifteen 
years of age, and at eighteen took third 


terneships in Paris. He succeeded Biet 
at the Hépital Saint-Louis in 1841, and 
served that institution for twenty-four 
years. In 1857 he published a “Treatise 
on Skin Diseases.’’ A second edition ap 


- peared in 1863. In 1857 he isolated and 


clearly described pityriasis rubra pilaris 
under the designation of pityriasis 
pilaris. It was Besnier who later added 
the adjective rubra to this well-known 
syndrome. Besides much active work 
in dermatology, Devergie became ex. 
traordinarily gifted in medicolegal 
work. He founded, and served as first 
president of the French Medico-Legal 
Society, and in 1878 presided at the 
International Congress of Legal Medi- 
cine which met in Paris. He published 
in 1835 an important work on theoreti- 
cal and practical legal medicine. He 
was a keen observer, a splendid clini- 
cian, and excellent teacher. Brocq paid 
tribute to the clarity in which he de- 
scribed the various dermatoses. De- 
vergie was one of the founders of the 
dermatologic museum of the Hopital 
Saint-Louis. He died on October 2, 
1879. 

Antoine Pierre Ernest Bazin (1807- 
78) and Louis Phillippe Alfred Hardy 
(1811-93) were the last pupils of Alibert 
and Biett, and the end of their teaching 
years completes, in a blaze of glory, 
the first fifty years of the old St. Louis 
School. Bazin became attending physt- 
cian to the hospital in 1847, and by 


1850 had revolutionized the treatment. 


of scabies by recognizing that the itch 
mites were generally distributed, and 
not confined to the hands, wrists and 
feet as was formerly supposed by Caze- 
nave and his predecessors who had ap- 
plied sulphur ointment only to these 
parts. Bazin and later on Hardy, by the 
universal use of sulphur ointment, Te 
duced to two or three days the stay o 
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each scabetic in the wards of the hospi- 
tal. Later, the time was still further 
reduced, until patients suffering from 
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highest eulogy. Bazin died suddenly of 
acute pulmonary congestion on Decem- 
ber 13, 1878. 


Fic. 5. PAVILLON GABRIELLE. 


scabies were no longer admitted to the 
hospital, but were treated in the out- 
patient department. 

Bazin clearly recognized the role that 
parasites played in the etiology of favus 
and ringworm, and introduced epila- 
tion in the treatment of these diseases, 
followed by the application of para- 
siticides. He first described acne varioli- 
formis, acne keloid, hydroa_ vaccini- 
forme, seborrhoeic dermatitis and ery- 
thema induratum. All of this work 
made him the real chief of the French 
school of dermatology. Cazenave and 
Devergie bitterly opposed his views but 
eventually had to admit their correct- 
ness. Hardy accepted them from the 
frst. Bazin was brutally frank and out- 


- Spoken, and he heaped vitriol on his 


unhappy enemies. Speaking of one of 
his contemporaries he once said: “It 
ls indeed singular that he has an air of 
intelligence.” Besnier, Brocq and 
Gaucher referred to him in terms of 


Hardy’s lectures at the Hospital were 
just as crowded as Bazin’s. He was an 
excellent teacher, and spoke clearly, 
incisively, and with great authority. His 
honesty and frankness was proverbial. 
He published six works on dermatology, 
and many articles on varied dermatoses. 
He first described pigmentary syphil- 
ides. He died of pneumonia on January 
23, 1893. 

Bazin and Hardy were always the 
best of friends. Their combined teach- 
ings marked the beginning of modern 
dermatology. They identified so many 
new dermatoses that Gaucher once 
stated that “‘Bazin has described all, or 
almost all of the existing skin diseases, 
even those which were invented after 
his death.”’ Even the great Hebra did 
not hesitate to make use of Bazin’s great 
dermatologic knowledge. Pusey in 
speaking of both Bazin and Hardy 
beautifully sums up their achievements 
as follows: 
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They brought clearness out of con- 
fusion in the nosology, nomenclature, sym- 
tomatology, and diagnosis of skin diseases. 
They established as syndromes many dis- 
eases hitherto unknown. They gave a new 
importance to the objective study of the 
minute features of skin diseases and a new 


precision to diagnosis. They were pioneer,’ 


exponents of the importance of anatomi- 
cal, pathological and bacteriological study 
of skin disease. They were masters in 
French Medicine. 


The influence of the St. Louis School 
completely dominated American derma- 
tologic thought for many years, and 
even the most rabid disciple of the 
great master Hebra at the apogee of his 
glory never returned to America with- 
out a prolonged visit to old St. Louis. 
He might condemn, or compare it un- 
favorably with the Hebra school, but 
nevertheless he took courses there, and 
of course profited thereby, even though 
subconsciously. 

Henry Daggett Bulkley (1804-72) 
was the first to teach dermatology in the 
United States, and most probably was 
the first to practice it exclusively. In 
1831 he became a pupil of Biett and 
Cazenave, whose works he translated 
into English in 1845. Bulkley thus be- 
came the first American dermatological 
pilgrim to the shrine at St. Louis. 

Noah Worcester (1812-47) was the 
second pioneer in dermatology in Amer- 
ica. During eight months of the year 
1841 he spent much time studying skin 
diseases, under the great masters of St. 
Louis Hospital, and his book: “A 
Synopsis of Symptoms, Diagnosis and 
Treatment of the more Common and 
Important Diseases of the Skin,” pub- 
lished in 1845, was the first textbook on 
dermatology published in America. In 


it he acknowledges his indebtedness tg 
his teachers at St. Louis. The sixty co} 
ored illustrations are excellent. It js 
not a synopsis of European opinion to 
date, but contains many original obser. 
vations showing that Worcester was an 
accomplished dermatologist. 

Henry Daggett Bulkley’s son, L. Dun. 
can Bulkley, studied at the Hopital 
Saint-Louis in 1869. His long derma. 
tologic career was governed entirely by 
his work at that institution, as he was 
an “internist” in regard to dermatology, 
all his life 

Piffard was greatly influenced by the 
St. Louis School, and translated Hardy's 
‘The Dartrous Diathesis or Eczema and 
Its Allied Affections’” in 1868. All of 
the early pioneers in dermatology in 
America were deeply impressed by the 
theory of the internal origin of skin 
diseases which was exclusively taught at 
St. Louis, until the advent of Bazin. 

On the other hand William T. Cor- 
lett, James C. White and George Henry 
Fox were enthusiasts of the Hebra and 
English Schools, and with the exception 
of Fox, did not study at length in Paris, 
but Louis A. Duhring spent most of his 
first year abroad there. 

Today, American dermatology stands 
on its own feet. Its teaching, research, 
and clinical facilities are second to those 
of no country in the world, yet it looks 
with deep affection on the St. Louis 
School which nurtured it in its infancy 
and directed its first steps towards the 
light of dermatologic learning. The 
Saint Louis School has no greater group 
of admirers than those of us who, delv- 
ing in dermatologic history, appreciate 
the victories against darkness achieved 
by these stalwarts of French Medicine. 
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~ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY OBSTETRICS AND 
OBSTETRICIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


By EDWIN M. JAMESON, M.D. 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


HE art and practice of midwif- 
ery in what is now the United 
States probably differed, in 
the eighteenth century, but 
little from that in vogue in the coun- 
tries of origin of the various peoples 
who made up the Colonies. During the 
first half of the century midwives had 
complete control; during the latter half 
they gradually gave way to male prac- 
titioners in the urban centers while 
retaining their monopoly in the more 
sparsely settled districts to which medi- 
cal men had not yet been attracted. In- 
deed, as the century drew to its close, 
one could have found all grades of 
midwifery practice in the newly estab- 
lished United States. In the remoter 
cabins of the frontier the process must, 
of necessity, have been left pretty much 
to Nature plus the assistance of the 
husband—and one can imagine that this 
was of dubious value until he was called 
upon to tie a stout woolen string around 
the umbilical cord; in the hamlets one 
might have found a helpful neighbor or 
midwife of more or less experience 
upon whom the villagers had come to 
rely at such times; while in the metro- 
politan centers along the seaboard there 
were men who had received such train- 
ing as the best teachers in London and 
Paris could provide. 
Medical thought of the time was in 
a period of transition, a period which 
Garrison has described as the age of 
theories and systems standing midway 
between the era of individual scientific 
effort of the seventeenth century and 
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that of the organized advancement of 
science of the nineteenth. In no field, 
perhaps, was this transitional phase 
more apparent than in that of mid- 
wifery with the acceptance of male at- 
tendance in normal and uncomplicated 
labors. With the advent of men-mid- 
wives, obstetrics began to take on the 
attributes -of a science as well as those | 
of an art and the doors of the lying-in 
chamber were simultaneously thrown 
open to the multifarious theories and 
systems of medical thought and prac- 
tice of the times. Even the better trained 
of these early obstetricians had but lit- 
tle knowledge of pathology, physiology 
or biochemistry and none at all of bac- 
teriology. Blood pressure determina- 
tions, blood counts, chemical urinalyses 
and clinical thermometers were un- 
known and auscultation of the fetal 
heart was still a hundred years away. 
Van Deventer’s pioneer work ‘on the 
architecture of the pelvis appeared in 
1701 and was followed in 1742 by Sir 
Fielding Ould’s ““Treatise on Midwif- 
ery” which laid the foundations for the 
study of the mechanism of labor, but 
when one recalls that digital examina- 
tions did not come into general use until 
well into the following century it is 
apparent that their influence on con- 
temporary thought and practice must 
have been negligible. 

Yet the eighteenth century practi- 
tioners had a basis of theories and pre- 
cepts inherited from the old authorities 
which were accepted as facts for their 
guidance and hypotheses upon which 
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their methods of treatment could be 
rationalized. In some instances modern 
experimental methods have borne out 
the truth of these theories but more 
often the systems based upon them were 
fundamentally wrong because of an 
original misinterpretation of a natural 
phenomenon—an error, alas, from 
which even we moderns are not entirely 
free. 

A striking example of this rationali- 
‘zation in the field of obstetrics is found 
in the belief that every pregnant woman 
suffered from a plethora caused by the 
preceding months of amenorrhea. The 
resulting accumulation of menstrual 
blood must, it was reasoned, require re- 
lief and what was more natural than to 
believe that all the ills to which the 
gravida is heir were the result of this 
plethora. Benjamin Rush held that “the 
higher grades of fever depend upon 
morbid and excessive action in the 
blood vessels. It is connected of course, 
with preternatural sensibility in their 
muscular fibers. The blood is the most 
powerful irritant which acts upon them. 
By abstracting a part of it, we lessen 
the principal cause of the fever.” To 
this plethora of pregnancy John Burns, 
writing in the closing years of the cen- 
tury, attributed “the alteration in the 
texture of the blood . . . the headache 
and giddiness which are so frequent at 
that time, and the strong disposition 
towards pulmonic complaints.” Im- 
proper or heating foods, violent exer- 
cises, and the too-free use of strong 
liquors during gestation tended to ag- 
gravate the plethora and, when the 
stimulus arising from the exertions of 
labor were added thereto, might result, 
in the predisposed, to fever, puerperal 
convulsions, hemorrhage from detach- 
ment of the placenta, inflammation of 
the uterus, peritoneum and breasts and 
“other diseases of a similar kind.” Even 
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as late as the early years of the nin. 
teenth century Dewees wrote: 


From what we have said, it follow 
that the female constitution, during preg 
nancy, has great susceptibilities, and eye, 
peculiarities, which are highly importan 
to be known and regarded, especially when 
prescribing for an acute disease. Th 
process of sanguification is much mor 
rapid during this period; as all the func. 
tions of the body are more quickly per 
formed. Hence at this time they bear » 
well the loss of blood; hence the mor 
frequent necessity of abstracting it; and 
hence the difficulty of overcoming morbid 
actions of the systems at such times. 

There is, very often, much clamor 
raised against this operation: the deple. 
tion of the pregnant woman. This is 
sometimes so great as to render it ex- 
tremely difficult to subdue their diseases 
This prejudice, for so it truly is, is founded 
upon false views of the function of the 
uterus and the economy of the foetus, 
during the period of utero-gestation. It 
is imagined, that every ounce of blood 
the mother loses deprives the foetus of a 
certain portion of it; consequently, that 
we should be very sparing of this fluid, 
that we may not rob the foetus of its due 
quantity of nourishment. On this account, 
the clamor of friends frequently arrests 
the lancet, when its employment is mos 
essential to the welfare of the mother. 

There are few mistakes of greater mag- 
nitude than the one just noticed; and, 
though founded in error, it has neverthe- 
less, often prevented, or very much inter 
fered with the free and unbiased practice 
of medicine. It very often causes the young 
practitioner to abandon some of the best 
established principles in the practice of 
his art; namely, first, that women beat 
the loss of blood better, when pregnant, 
than at any other period; and secondly, 
that all the acute diseases by which they 
may be attacked require a more extensive 
use of the lancet. If then, the interfet- 
ence of friends interrupt the free exerci 
of the judgment, the practitioner 1s tf 
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duced to the office of a nurse; for it is not 
he who prescribes, but the friends of the 
patient; while all the responsibility rests 
upon his shoulders. 


Because of the lack of data on the 
practices current among the colonists 
of other than British origin, an account 
of the obstetrics and obstetrical prac- 
tices in America in the eighteenth cen- 
tury must be confined to those of the 
English-speaking peoples. It would ap- 
pear, however, that among the Spanish 
colonists of the South and West, the 
French scattered along the Mississippi, 
and the Teutonic settlers of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York the midwife re- 
tained her position long after the Brit- 
ish colonists had accepted male at- 
tendants in the lying-in chamber. It is 
known, for example, that mention of 
medical men is almost entirely lacking 
in the records of Louisiana under the 
Spanish domination and that with the 
exception of New York City itself, 
which to all intents and purposes be- 
came British when Peter Stuyvesant 
hauled down the Dutch flag in 1664, the 
Dutch and German colonists were scat- 
tered in such remote districts that 
skilled medical assistance must have 
been exceptional. The picture of Dr. 
William Petry with his diploma from 
the Electoral Palatine Medical Assem- 
bly at Mannheim certifying that he had 
successfully answered all questions as to 
“wounds, in general, contusions, tu- 
mors, fractures, luxations, and anatom- 
ical and surgical operations” that Wal- 
ter D. Edmunds has drawn in “Drums 
Along the Mohawk” probably had con- 
siderable factual basis. 

Those who have read this novel of 
the early days of the Revolution among 
the German settlers of the Mohawk 
Valley will recall that Dr. Petry sup- 
plemented his medical practice by 
keeping a general store. Such a com- 


bination seems to have been not at 
all uncommon in the early days of the 
Colonies. In addition, Cotton Mather’s 
“angelical conjunction of physic and 
divinity’’ was practiced by a goodly 
number of the early medical men and 
the records list a surprising number 
who were active in public life-and held 
responsible posts under the colonial and 
later, federal and state governments. 
In the British colonies the transition 
from midwives to male attendants seems 
to have taken place with much less bit- 
terness than occurred in the mother 
country. That the struggle was not, 
however, entirely painless is shown by 
a quotation from one of Valentine's . 
“Manuals”: 


Before the Revolution, Dr. Atwood is 
remembered as the first Dr. who had the 
hardihood to proclaim himself as a mid- 
wife: it was deemed a scandal to some 
delicate ears, and Mrs. Grany Brown, 
with her fees of two and three dollars, 
was still deemed the choice of all who 
thought women should be modest. 


As a whole, in this new land on the 
western shores of the Atlantic the old 
European distinctions that divided the 
practice of medicine among the physi- 
clans, surgeons, midwives and apoth- 
ecaries were soon lost and the dignified 
graduate of Leyden or Edinburgh from 
sheer necessity soon found himself 
wielding the lancet and mixing his own 
potions. At the same time, while the 
early American mothers were by no 
means lacking in modesty, as has been 
shown, the same necessity made them 
less averse to the presence of a male in 
the lying-in chamber (especially if he 
was a married man) than were their sis- 
ters in the mother country. Yet until the 
middle of the century the midwives con- 
trolled the greater part of the practice, 
were recognized as the legal authorities 
when a question of pregnancy in a con- 
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demned wornan arose and even when a 
patient had been housed in a physician’s 
residence for her confinement, as was oc- 
casionally the practice in Virginia at 
least, a midwife was called in to attend 
her during labor. 

While there is scattered evidence that 
the obstetrical chair was employed in 
the Colonies, it is difficult to ascertain 
how extensively it was used. A search of 
the Colonial records and inventories 
made by Rucker during the restoration 
of Williamsburg revealed no mention 
of them, yet the famous Samuel Sewall 
tells in his diary of accompanying the 
midwife to her home after his wife had 
been confined and carrying a “stool, 
whose parts were included in a Bagg.” 
Allport cites an old Kentucky woman 
who declared that “in the early days a 
chair was constantly used and that it 
was often customary to have the seated 
husband hold the wife on his lap during 
the entire labor” and Elizabeth Drinker 
speaks of “the Easy Chair’ used by her 
daughter Sally in her sixth labor. It 
would seem unlikely that the Dutch and 
German settlers would have neglected 
to provide such an important tradi- 
tional article of furniture in the more 
settled localities, yet the curator of the 
New York State Museum states that he 
has never seen one in his search for 
early American furniture. 

It is likewise difficult to determine 
whether the left lateral position used so 
extensively in England and Scotland 
attained the popularity on this side of 
the Atlantic that it did in the mother 
countries. This position was introduced 
in London in 1751 by Brudenell Exton, 
a pupil of Sir Richard Manningham, 
and attained its vogue in England be- 
cause through its use the parturient’s 
face was turned away from her at- 
tendant and her modesty thus respected. 
The French spoke of it contemptuously 


as la pudibonderie britannique andj 
became known as the “London Desi 
tion.” It would seem likely that th 
Americans studying abroad after th 
middle of the century would hay 
brought it back with them as a “ney 
wrinkle” and Elizabeth Drinker, in th 
account of her daughter Molly's firy 
confinement, says “‘she lay very still mog 
of this day, but very sore, and com 
plain’d of her left side being brused by 
lieing so long on it and straining » 
hard.”’ 

That there were some, albeit spo 
radic, attempts to regulate the practic 
of midwifery in the colonies is shown 
by a New York City ordinance of 16 
quoted by Packard: 


It is ordained that no woman within 
this corporation shall exercise the employ. 
ment of midwife until she have taken 
oath before the mayor, recorder, or an 
alderman, (the terms of which are pre 
scribed) to the following effect: That she 
will be diligent and ready to help any 
woman in labor, whether rich or poor; 
that in time of necessity she will not caus 
or suffer any woman to name or put any 
other father to the child, but only him 
which is the very true father thereof, it- 
deed, according to the utmost of her 
power; that she will not suffer any woman 
to pretend to be delivered of a child who 
is not indeed, neither to claim any other 
woman’s child for her own; that she will 
not suffer any woman’s child to be mur 
dered or hurt; and as often as she shall 
see any peril, or jeopardy either in the 
mother or child, she will call in other mi¢ 
wives for counsel; that she will not at 
minister any medicine to produce mit 
carriage: that she will not enforce 4 
woman to give more for her services than 
is right: that she will not collude to keep 
secret the birth of bastards, etc. 


If we concede that laws are form 
lated after close observation of and long 


brooding upon phenomena, this ordi 
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nance suggests certain features of the 
practice of midwifery in New York as 
they must have existed in 1716 and cer- 
tain abuses which it was felt necessary 
to correct by legislative means. It is 
particularly of interest to note that in 


' time of “any peril, or jeopardy, either 


in the mother or child” the midwife 
was required to call in other midwives 
and that no mention is made of a sur- 
geon or male practitioner. A somewhat 
similar law was passed in the Colony 
of Massachusetts in 1649. 

Although many of these early mid- 
wives were, as Shippen stated, “‘unskil- 
ful old Women” and, according to 
Charles White, “dominated by invet- 
erate prejudices,” there must have been 
others who were “sober honest Ma- 
trons.” In this latter group mention 
may be made of Ruth Barnaby (1664- 
1765) who practiced in Boston for over 
forty years; a Mrs. Mary Broadwell who 
was honored at her death in 1730 at 
the age of a hundred years and a day 
by the publication of an “Elegy”; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Phillips of Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts, who was born in England 
and commissioned by the Bishop of 
London in 1718 to engage in the prac- 
tice of midwifery and who died in 1761 
after forty-two years of practice during 
which she delivered, according to her 
epitaph, “above 3000 children”; and 
many others whose names have been 
lost in the mists of the years. 

With the exception of a few such as 
Elizabeth Phillips, who may have had a 
certain amount of training before she 
was commissioned by the good Bishop 
to practice, these early midwives de- 
pended for their skill upon an experi- 
€nce derived from having borne chil- 
dren of their own or an association with 
an older practitioner of the art. Accord- 
ing to Rucker, the two books that were 
most popular among them in Virginia 
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were Raynalde’s “Byrthe of Mankynde”’ 
and Jane Sharpe’s “Compleat Mid- 
wife’s Companion.” The first of these 
books was an English translation or 
plagiarism of Rdéslin’s “Rosengarten” 
that was published in London in 1540 
and was intended as a handbook for the 
woman about to be confined so that she. 
could instruct her maids on what was 
to be done; the second was published in 
London in 1671 and enjoyed wide use 
in England until it was supplanted by 
Hugh Chamberlen’s translation of 
Mauriceau’s ““Traité des maladies des 
femmes grosses, etc.” that appeared in 
1672. To these books we should prob- 
ably add Buchan’s “Domestic Medi- 
cine.” 

The records tell of a number of these 
early midwives who were the wives of 
physicians but it is doubtful whether 
this gave them more than a social ad- 
vantage over their less fortunately 
wedded fellow-practitioners. While it is 
possible that an occasional lecture on 
midwifery had been given before Wil- 
liam Shippen began his course in 1765, 
there were no real opportunities for 
learning the art before that time and 
even after the establishment of medical 
schools in America, the course in mid- 
wifery was not made compulsory until 
near the end of the century. Of course 
the young man apprenticed to an older 
practitioner would have a certain 
amount of opportunity to observe and 
assist his preceptor but when confronted 
with a difficult labor or complications 
could not have been much more than 
his title signified, a male midwife. 

Under such circumstances, while 
both fetal and maternal mortality were 
high we have no evidence that they 
were any greater than in the world at 
large. Even as late as the end of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century De- 
wees stated that there had never been 
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an “epidemic” of puerperal fever in 
this country until that described by 
Jackson in Northumberland and Sun- 
bury in Pennsylvania in the fall of 1817 
and 1818. However it should be noted 
that what Dewees and many of his pred- 


ecessors recognized as puerperal fever: 


was the so-called “peritonitic fever,” for 
he goes on to say “the milk fever, the 
ephemeral fever, called ‘the weed,’ are 
frequently met with. ... We have 
every now and then inflammation of 
the womb, which sometimes passes for 
puerperal fever.” Today all of these 
would be regarded as forms of puerperal 
fever. Dewees also states: “But deaths 
in childbed are of comparatively rare 
occurrence in this country, when con- 
trasted with their frequency in Europe. 
This is partly owing to our not having 
a class of people that exactly corre- 
sponds with the class called ‘the poor’ 
in Europe; and among whom this dis- 
ease commits dreadful ravages.” Rucker 
cites data gathered from family Bibles, 
tombstones and such records of forty- 
four families in Virginia. There were 
sixty-six wives of which four died 
shortly after childbirth. There were 291 
children born to these families, five of 
whom died in infancy. It would be in- 
teresting to know the number of still- 
births but information on them is lack- 
ing. Each wife averaged 4.4 children 
although mention of the twentieth child 
is not uncommon in the diaries of the 
time. 
There are but few records of the fees 
paid these early midwives, but definite 
evidence that difficulty in collecting 
them is not a modern cross that the prac- 
titioner has to bear. In the country 
districts they were usually paid in kind, 
this pay varying from twelve hens re- 
ceived by the Widow Hollins in Vir- 
ginia in 1634 (although Rucker adds 
that she sued for eighteen) to the 


hundred-weight of tobacco 


b 
charged by Goodwife Thorpe. Neither " 
the first medical bill of Virginia, whid 
was passed in 1639, nor the modified bil 
of 1736 mentions midwifery fees, Ap 
item in the records of Henrico County, 


Virginia, notes that in 1753 Gerrard | 
Ellyson was paid one pound for mid- 
wifery services and at the organization 
meeting of the first medical society in 
the country held in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, in 1766 a schedule of fees 
was adopted that allowed {1/10 for 
natural cases and £3 for preternatural 
cases and those requiring forceps. While 
these fees may be taken as an average, 
entries in the Day-Books of Thomas and 
Phineas Bond preserved in the Library 
of the College of Physicians in Philadel- 
phia record charges varying from f5 to 
£10 for unusual labors in white women 
to £1/7 and £3 for negresses. 

Men-midwives appeared in the urban 
areas about the middle of the century. 
The first record of a man-midwife in the 
colonies is that of Dr. John Dupuy who 
died in New York in 1745, at the age of 
twenty-eight. In spite of his youth he 
seems to have attained considerable dis 
tinction in that city of five thousand in- 
habitants for the New York Weekly 
Postboy notes: 

Last night, Sunday, June 21, died in the | 
prime of life to the almost universal regret 
and sorrow of the City, Dr. John Dupuy, 
M.D. and man-midwife, in which loss tt 
may be truly said, as of Goliath’s sword, 
“there was none like unto him.” 

Dr. John Moultrie of Charleston, 
South Carolina, was another of the eatly 
man-midwives. Born in Culross, Soot 
land, he emigrated to Charleston about 
the middle of the century and acquired 
such a reputation in the practice of mid- 
wifery that his death in 1775 was T 
garded as something of a public calam- 
ity calling for the wearing of mourning 
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by several of his patients who likewise 
“bedewed his grave with tears.” Dr. 
Moultrie received his M.D. from Edin- 
burgh in 1749 and must, therefore, have 
come under the tutelage of John Ruth- 
erford in medicine, Alexander Monro 

mus in anatomy, and Robert Smith 
in midwifery, although regular courses 
in the latter subject were not given at 
that time. 

Other early eighteenth century physi- 
cians of whom mention may be made on 
account of their prominence in the pro- 
fession although their connection with 
the practice of midwifery is conjectural 
include John Van Buren, Dr. Cadwal- 
lader Colden, Dr. Isaac DuBois, and 
Dr. John Nicol. Most of these early phy- 
sicians were emigrants from the mother 
countries or received their medical 
training under the preceptorial system 
from older men in America. It is prob- 
able that surgical skill, even when 
measured by the standards of the day, 
was a rarity and that with the exception 
of the provincial apprenticed physicians 
who later obtained training in the hos- 
pitals abroad or the experienced Euro- 
pean surgeons who emigrated to the Col- 
onies, the most successful American 
surgeons were those who had seen serv- 
ice in the French and Indian Wars. 

About the middle of the century it 
became the fashion for young men of 
means or exceptional ambition to com- 
plete their medical studies abroad after 
having served an apprenticeship in the 
office of a practitioner in America. Be- 
cause their European training undoubt- 
edly influenced their methods of 
thought and practice when they re- 
turned to America, it is of interest to 
review their biographies with this point 
in mind in order that one may obtain a 
picture of obstetrical practice of the 
time in this country. 

At first these young men, like their 


British cousins, were compelled to go to 
France for their midwifery as the reluc- 
tance of women in labor to be attended 
by men had been overcome in that 
country long before the English women 
had become resigned to male assistance 
except in desperate cases. However with 
the closing of the Hétel Dieu to stu- 
dents about the middle of the century 
because of their alleged indecent be- 
havior, the teaching of midwifery in 
France declined sharply and passed al- 
most entirely into private hands where 
clinical facilities were wanting. Almost 
simultaneously William and John Hun- 
ter, William Smellie and his assistant 
Colin McKenzie, and John Leake (to 
mention only the most outstanding fig- 
ures) appeared on the English scene and 
Minerva Medica—or Lucina, if you pre- 
fer—moved her temples across the Chan- 
nel and London became her stronghold. 
Some of these students took degrees in 
medicine but it appears that many 
others like Ephraim McDowell were de- 
terred by the expense and returned to 
America to enter practice as “unquali- 
fied practitioners.” For this reason it is 
probably inaccurate to assume that the 
one hundred and thirteen American 
students who graduated from Edin- 
burgh between 1765 and 1799 represent 
any but a small proportion of those who 
studied there. An Edinburgh degree 
was one of the most expensive and many 
students who matriculated in that insti- 
tution later went to the University of 
Glasgow or one of the French universi- 
ties for their M.D. 

_ Of those who studied abroad and 
gained some reputation in midwifery 
on their return to America, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: . 

Dr. James Lloyd (1728-1810) who re- 
turned to Boston in 1750 after acting as 
a dresser in the wards of Guy's Hospital 
and attending the lectures of William 
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Hunter and William Smellie. Lloyd’s 
is the distinction of being the first med- 
ical man in Massachusetts to limit his 
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Fic. 1. TITLE PAGE OF THE First OBSTETRICAL 
‘TEXTBOOK BY AN AMERICAN AUTHOR. 
(From the Library of the College of Physi- 
cians, Philadelphia.) 
practice to obstetrics and there is some 
evidence that he delivered lectures on 
the subject in 1752 and 1755. His M.p. 
was an honorary degree conferred by 

Harvard in 1790. 

A man of such education and promi- 
nence in the profession was much 
sought after as a preceptor and Dr. 
Lloyd included in his “shop” at one 
time or another: Joseph Warren, who 
was killed at the Battle of Bunker Hill; 
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Isaac Rand (1743-1822) who late 
gained an extensive obstetrical practice 
in Boston; Oliver Prescott (1731-1804) 
who was among the first to recommend 
the use of ergot in obstetrics; and Johp 


Jeffries (1745-1819) who subsequently 


-» went to London where he studied up. 


der Colin McKenzie and took his up. 
at Aberdeen. Jeffries followed his pre. 
ceptor in remaining loyal to the King 
and served with the British forces dur. 
ing the War. He did not begin practice 
in Boston until 1790 when he special. 
ized in midwifery and left a record of 
two thousand cases at his death in 1819, 
Thomas Kast (1750-1820), also of 
Boston, studied medicine with his & 
ther Dr. Philip Kast (of whom no infor. 
mation is obtainable) after receiving an 
arts degree from Harvard in 176g. In 
1772 Kast arrived in London where he 
studied midwifery under Dr. McKenzie 
and attended lectures at Guy’s and St. 
Thomas’ Hospitals. He returned to Bos 
ton in 1774 and practiced until ill 
health forced his retirement in 1804. 
John Manning (1739-1824) was born 
in Ipswich, Massachusetts, and studi 
medicine with his father before going 
to London where he received midwifery 
training at the New Westminster Ly- 
ing-in Hospital under John Leake. 
Manning returned to America in 1772 
and practiced in Ipswich where he be 
came especially known for his inocula 
tion work. | 
While speaking of the New England 
obstetricians mention must be made of 
the illustrious Nathan Smith (176% 
1829) who began practice in Cornish, 
New Hampshire, in 1787. After attend: 
ing a course of lectures at Har and 
receiving an M.B. in 1790, Smith spent 
a year in Edinburgh and London and 
on his return entered upon one of the 
most amazing careers in the history of 
American medicine. On reading his 
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“Life and Letters” it is difficult to un- 
derstand when he ever stayed in one 
place long enough to attend to an ob- 
stetrical practice but the record shows 
that he taught the subject at the various 
schools with which he was connected 
and was the first Professor of the ‘The- 
ory and Practice of Physic, Surgery and 


Midwifery at Yale. 
In New York the field was dominated 


by John Bard and his son Samuel, Peter — 


Middleton, John Jones, William Moore, 
John Van Brugh Tennant, and Richard 
Bailey. 

Although a leader in the profession, 
John Bard’s part in the midwifery prac- 
tice of the times seems to have been 
limited to the publication of one of the 
first case reports of an extra-uterine ges- 
tation. To his son, Samuel Bard (1742- 
1821), however, goes the credit for writ- 
ing the first textbook on obstetrics from 
the pen of an American. Samuel Bard 
may be considered to have held a posi- 
tion in the history of medical education 
in New York very similar to that held by 
John Morgan in Philadelphia. He was 
one of the instigators of the establish- 
ment of the New York Hospital in 1769 
and among those who petitioned Dr. 
Cadwallader Colden, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province, for a charter 
which was granted in 1771. He served as 
a senior physician to the New York City 
Dispensary when it was opened in 1791 


and held the first chair in the Theory 


and Practice of Physic in the medical 
school of King’s College (1768). 

Samuel Bard was born in Philadel- 
phia and studied at St. Thomas’ Hos- 
pital in London before going to Edin- 
burgh where he took his M.D. in 1765. 
He would thus have studied midwifery 
under Dr. Thomas Young who gave the 
first Systematic course of lectures on the 
subject in Edinburgh and had fitted up 
a four bed ward in the attic of the newly 


established Royal Infirmary for his clin- 
ical demonstrations. At the same time 
Bard was deeply influenced by the teach- 
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XXXII. A cafe of an extra-uterine fetus, dee 
Seribed by Mr. John Bard, Surgeon at New — 
York; in a letter to Dr. John Fothergill, 
and by bim communicated to the Society. 
Read March 24, 1760. . 


Stir, 

R. Colding, fome time ago, fhewed 

me a letter he was favoured with 
from you; wherein you acquaint him with 
the defign of publifhing the London Me- | 
dical Effays; and invite him to encourage 
that work, by communicating any ufeful 
or curious obfervations, which might fall 
under his notice in this part of the world. 
Encouraged by this invitation to the Doctor, 
whom I have the honour to be intimate 
with, I have taken the freedom, though a 
ftranger, to fend you thc hiftory of a cafe, 


which has lately fallen under my care. 
Mrs St aco, the wife of a mafon, about 


28 ycars of age, having had one child with- 
out any uncommon fymptom, either du- 
ring her pregnancy or labour; became, as 
fhe imagined, a fecond time pregnant. She 

‘Vox. Bb was 


Fic. 2. First PAGE OF JOHN Barp’s REPORT 

ON EXTRA-UTERINE GESTATION. PUBLISHED IN 

MEDICAL OBSERVER AND INQUIRER, LONDON, 
1762, VOL. 2, 369-372. 

(From the Library of the College of Physi- 
cians, Philadelphia.) 


ings of Charles White, Thomas Den- 
man, and Jean Louis Baudelocque. In 
the preface to his “Compendium of the 
Theory and Practice of Midwifery” 
(1807) he denies originality for his views 
and states that the work is intended as 
a compend for midwives and practition- 
ers. According to Thoms the style of 
the work is strikingly simple and the 
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author appears to have been a careful, 
conscientious and conservative prac- 
titioner. He strikes a note that may well 
be echoed this one hundred and thirty 
years later when he says: 


I confess not without severe regret, that 


towards the end of thirty years’ practice, | 


I found much less occasion for the. use of 
instruments than I did in the beginning; 
and I believe we may certainly conclude 
that the person who, in proportion to the 
extent of his practice meets with most 
frequent occasion for the use of instru- 
ments, knows least of the powers of na- 
ture, and that he who boasts of his skill 
and success in their application is a very 
dangerous man. 


Dr. Peter Middleton is best remem- 
_ bered for his part in the dissection of 
the first injected cadaver in the Col- 
onies (1750) and his activity in the or- 
ganization of the medical faculty of 
King’s College. He was a graduate of St. 
Andrews and hence must have studied 
medicine and anatomy under Thomas 
Simson who had published a “System of 
the Womb” in 1729. 

Of Dr. Peter Billing but little, and 
that contradictory, is known. Accord- 
ing to William Douglas he was a notori- 
ous quack who specialized in quick 
cures for venereal diseases and sold med- 
icines to prevent yellow fever and the 
West Indies dry gripes, but the New 
York Gazette for December 16, 1751 re- 
fers to him as “an experienced physi- 
cian and man-midwife.” : 

Richard Bailey (1745-1811) was born 
in New York and studied in London 
under William Hunter. Following the 
war, during which he served with the 
British forces, he settled in New York 
and became Professor of Anatomy at 
Columbia, although he is said to have 
been one of the first New York physi- 


cians to give special attention to obstet- 
rics. 


John Van Brugh Tennant (1737-0) 
is of interest because he was appointed 
the first Professor of Midwifery in 
King’s College although he died of yel 
low fever at the age of thirty-three be. 
fore he had had an opportunity to make 


-his mark. A native of Pennsylvania, he 


graduated from Princeton and then 
took his M.D. at Edinburgh in 1764. He 
must, therefore, have studied midwifery 
under the progressive ‘Thomas Young, 
the third incumbent of the chair at that 
university, who has already been men- 
tioned. 

William Moore (1754-1824) studied 
medicine under Clossey and Samuel 
Bard and graduated m.p. from Edin. 
burgh in 1780. He also would have been 
a pupil of Thomas Young. On his re- 
turn to New York, Moore entered prac- 
tice and was said, at his death in 1824, 
to have delivered three thousand 
women. 

As already noted in the quotation 
from Valentine’s “Manual,” a Dr. At 
wood of New Jersey was the first in that 
state to limit his practice to obstetric. 
His date is given as circa 1762. 

Foremost among the practitioners of 
the city of Philadelphia whose names 
are connected with midwifery is Wil- 
liam Shippen, Jr. to whom credit is 
given for establishing the first lying.in 
hospital and giving the first course of 
lectures on midwifery in America m 
1765. Dr. Shippen studied in London 
with the Hunters and Colin McKenzie 
although a letter quoted by Packard 
from the elder Shippen states that it was 
intended that he “go through a course 
of midwifery with Dr. Smellie.” By the 
time of Shippen’s arrival in England, 
however, Smellie had retired to his 
home in Lanark (1759) and his lectures 
were being given by his former & 
sistant, Colin McKenzie. = 

The recently published excerpts from 
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the diary of Elizabeth Drinker give a and seems to have had charge of the 


first-hand account of Shippen’s meth- 
ods. From this account we can draw the 
inference that Shippen was essentially 
a conservative and resorted to the use 
of instruments only in desperate cases. 
We learn that he employed anodynes 
in the form of liquid laudanum rather 
freely, having administered between 
eighty and ninety drops in the space of 
a day and a night when Sally Downing 
was in severe labor with a malpresenta- 
tion. This would be roughly equivalent 
to one grain of morphine and was fol- 
lowed by a three-grain opium pill. After 
what would appear to have been about 
thirty-six hours of labor with “the 
Child wedg’d on or near the shear 
bone” so that he “could not get at it, to 
alter the position of its head” Shippen 
evidently began to think of applying 
forceps which the horrified parturient’s 
mother heard him rattle in his pocket. 
Fortunately, the unfavorable position 
righted itself and the baby was born 
spontaneously. This reference to Ship- 
pen’s carrying his instruments about in 
his coat pocket recalls Denman’s prac- 
tice of demonstrating the use of forceps 
to an apprehensive patient by applying 
them to his knee. No wonder the results 
of instrumentation were bad in the 
hands of even the most skilled opera- 
tors! 

Contemporaneous with William 
Shippen, Jr., were the Doctors Bond. 
Of Phineas but little seems to be known. 
Dr. Thomas Bond (1702-84), however, 
is better known and deserves more than 
passing mention. He was among those 
instrumental in establishing the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital and served as one of 
its first physicians and as a lecturer on 
clinical medicine until his death in 
1784. He likewise attended as physi- 
clan to the ““Bettering House”’ (the pres- 
sent Philadelphia General Hospital) 


midwifery cases in that institution. Dr. 
Bond spent several years in Europe 
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during which he attended the Hotel 
Dieu in Paris and probably came under 
the tutelage of Gregoire from whom 
Smellie learned the use of the forceps 
in 1738. Indeed it is quite possible that 
Bond and Smellie were. fellow students 
and disapprovingly watched Gregoire 
introduce the forceps at random and, 
according to Smellie, ‘pull with great 
force.” 
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James Hutchinson (1752-93) was a 
native of Bucks County and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania. 
According to Benjamin Rush, whose 
person Hutchinson once threatened to 
flog, he was “nearly as large as Goliath 


of Gath, and quite as vauntful and. 


malignant.” Aftér studying medicine 
under Dr. Cadwallader Evans he went 
to London and was studying with Dr. 
Fothergill when the War broke out. 
Hutchinson returned to Philadelphia 
under dramatic circumstances and 
served in the medical department of 
the Continental Army, first as Senior 
Surgeon of the Flying Camp and later 
as Physician General of Pennsylvania. 
He was among those called as a witness 
at Shippen’s court-martial. After the 
Revolution, Dr. Hutchinson was ap- 
pointed Professor of Chemistry at the 
University of Pennsylvania and given 
the position of “inspector of sickly ves- 
sels” in the Port of Philadelphia. He 
was prominent in the affairs of the 
~ Pennsylvania Hospital where, with Dr. 
William Gardner, he attended the un- 
fortunate Mary Girard at the birth of 
a daughter in 1791. He died of yellow 
fever two years later in the epidemic 
that swept the city. 

The epidemic of 1797 carried away 
another physician-man-midwife, Dr. 
Nicholas Way, who was a close friend 
and fellow-student of Benjamin Rush. 
Way was a member of the first class to 
graduate from the medical department 
of the University of Pennsylvania and 
studied midwifery under Shippen. After 
beginning practice in Wilmington, 
Delaware, he returned to Philadelphia 
in 1794 and rapidly attained a consider- 
able practice. In the absence of Dr. 
Shippen, who seems to have been en- 
gaged in attending another of Elizabeth 
Drinker’s daughters, Dr. Way was called 
in to care for the youngest daughter 


= 


Molly during her first confinement 
When the yellow fever broke out he 
was urged by Rush and other friends tp 
leave the city, as an independent for. 
tune would have enabled him to do, bu: 
he stuck to his post and was stricken on 
August 27 with unmistakable symptoms 
of the disease. Dr. Rush attended him 
but in spite of the famous jalap and 
calomel combination and copious vene. - 
sections, he died on the sixth day. 

Dr. Benjamin Duffield is remembered 
as the instigator of a course of lectures 
which were continued, after his death 
in 1799, by Thomas Chalkley Jame 
and Dr. Benjamin Church. Dr. Dut 
field served with distinction during the 
yellow fever epidemic of 1793 and be. 
gan his lectures on midwifery during 
the same year. 

Thomas Chalkley James (1766-1835) 
was graduated Bachelor of Medicine 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1787 and then studied obstetrics under 
Clarke and Osborne in London. Re- 
turning to Philadelphia in 1793 he en- 
tered practice and gave private courses 
in midwifery. He took an active part 
in the medical affairs of the city and in 
1802 was appointed physician to the 
Almshouse (now the Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital) with arrangements by 
which students could be admitted to 
each delivery. James was the first. in 
America to follow Denman in the prac 
tice of inducing premature labor m 
patients with contracted pelves and m 
so doing stirred up one of the perennial 
medical controversies as his opponents 
regarded the procedure in the same 
light as an abortion. In 1810 he was 
elected Professor of Midwifery in the 
University of Pennsylvania and it wa 
no doubt largely through his influence 
that a course in the subject was 
obligatory to a degree in 1813. 

Towards the close of the centuly 
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there arose a man whose genius left 
an impression on American obstetrics 
that was more profound than any of his 
predecessors—an influence that is diffi- 
cult to evaluate even today. Strictly 
speaking, William Potts Dewees (1'768- 
1841) belongs to the latter part of the 
eighteenth century although he is usu- 
ally placed in the nineteenth century 
when his writings appeared. He gave 
what his successor Hugh L. Hodge de- 
scribed as the first “full course” in ob- 
stetrics in the United States in 11797 
before he had taken a degree in medi- 
cine. In 1835 he succeeded Dr. James 
to the professorship in the University 
after serving as adjunct professor for 
ten years. | 

Dewees graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1789 and re- 
ceived his M.D. from that institution in 
1806 so that he may well be regarded 
as the first flower of the American school 
of obstetrics. He was exceptionally well 
informed and his writings contain ex- 
haustive references to contemporary 
and classical obstetrical works, He is 
said to have instructed himself in Latin 
and French and it was mainly through 
his efforts that Baudelocque was intro- 
duced to American students although 
he refers more frequently to Denman, 
John Burns, Churchill, and John 
Hunter in those of his works that the 
author has examined. His books were 
accepted as the authorities of the day 
and were translated into German. Rams- 
bothom dedicated a volume to him and 
his successor Hugh L. Hodge expressed 
the feeling of the profession to him and 
to James in the dedication of his “‘Ob- 
stetrics” when he wrote: 


To the Memory of Thomas C. James, 
the first professor of Obstetrics in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and of William 
Potts Dewees, his colleague and successor, 


by whose talents and attainments, moral 
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excellencies, social influences, public 
teachings and classical writings, the foun- 
dation of the science of obstetrics, was 
made in America. 


Of Dewees’ ‘“‘Comprehensive System 
of Midwifery” (1824) Hodge says: 


It takes a stand decidedly in- advance of 
Denman, Osborne, Burns and other Eng- 
lish authorities in general use in our coun- 


try at that period and even of Baude- 


locque himself in throwing aside from his 
excellent system much that was useless, 
and, it maybe said, imaginative. 


Although one associates the surgeon 
rather than the physician with the prac- 
tice of midwifery, it is difficult to under-. 
stand how they handled their practice as 
they spent so much time “on the road.” 
It was not uncommon for the well- 
known practitioners of the art in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury to leave their homes on Monday 
morning for a round of visits on horse- 
back and not return until Friday or 
Saturday—‘‘as itinerant with their phy- 
sic as the ancient Peripatetic with his 
philosophy.”” Lonsdale has given the 
following interesting picture of the 
eighteenth century Scottish country 
practitioner, Dr. John Goodsir, which 
quite probably applied equally well to 
his brother medico in America: 


. . . The customs of the period were 
primitive and curious, and the practice of 
the healing art in rural districts was car- 
ried on in pack-saddled fashion and regu- 
larity. Dr. Goodsir would start from Largo 
on Monday, caparisoned for the week 
with drugs and surgical appliances, and 
not return home until Friday. . . . To 
obviate the dangers of traveling by night, 
he carried a lantern, fastened by a strap 
above his knee. The bull’s-eye of the doc- 
tor’s lantern was often signaled, in moon- 
less nights, heralding the comforting as- 
surance of an obstetric deliverance. His 
regularity in his rounds vied with the car- 
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rier of His Majesty’s mails, and the saddle- 
bags of the one and the surgical accoutre- 
ments of the other were similarly horsed, 
so that the Laird of Largo, scanning the 
roads, used to say: “It’s either the doctor 
or the post that’s coming!” 


The practice of obstetrics was, of 
course, carried out for the most part in 
the patient’s home although the records 
state that on July 17, 1765, a female 
child was born in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital to ‘“‘Martha Robinson, a poor 
patient,” and William Shippen, Jr., 
opened his “convenient lodging” in 
the same year. At the same time, it 
was not uncommon in colonial Vir- 
ginia for a physician to accommodate 
a lying-in woman in his own home 
if circumstances demanded it. An Act 
of the Pennsylvania Assembly author- 
ized the establishment of a lying-in 
ward in the Pennsylvania Hospital in 
1793 but the ward was not opened un- 
til 1803. In the meantime patients were 
being confined in the Bettering House 
and used for teaching purposes. In 1771 
a resolution was passed by the Managers 
of that institution asking Dr. Thomas 
Bond “not to permit any Pupil under 
his particular direction, or any of those 
attending the Medical School in this 
city, to be present at the delivery of the 
Women in the said Ward, but those who 
were of decent manner and of suitable 
Age to attend Operations of that kind.” 
To this restriction, Dr. Bond readily 
agreed. 

The following description of the cir- 
cumstances under which midwifery was 
practiced in the latter half of the cen- 
tury in England is given by Charles 
White and can probably be applied in 
toto to the practices of the English- 
speaking colonists: 

When the woman is in labor she is 
often attended by a number of her friends, 
in a small room, with a large fire, which, 
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together with her own pains, throw he 
into profuse sweats. . . . If the woman; 
pains be not strong enough, her friend, 
are generally pouring into her large quan. 
tities of strong liquors, mixed with warm 
water; and if her pains be very strong, th 
same kind of remedy is made use of tp 
support her. As soon as she is delivered 
if she be a person in affluent circumstance, 
she is covered up close in bed with addi. 
tional clothes, the curtains are draw 
around the bed and pinned together, every 
crevice in the windows and doors is 
stopped close, not excepting even the 
keyhole, the windows are guarded not only 
with shutters and curtains, but even 
with blankets, the more effectually to 
exclude the fresh air, and the good woman 
is not suffered to put her arm, or even 
her nose, out of bed, for fear of catching 
cold. She is constantly supplied out of 
the spout of a teapot with large quantities 
of warm liquors, to keep up perspiration 
and sweat, and her whole diet consists of 
them. . . . Amongst the poor people who 
live in cellars and upon clay floors, the 
air is still made worse by the dampnes 
and closeness of their houses, and the want 
of clean linen, and cleanliness in gen- 
eral. Those who live in garrets are als 
in no better a situation, for the putrid 
miasmata of several families inhabiting 
the lower part of the house ascend to 
them . . . In a few days after delivery, 
the patient is perhaps seized with a shiver- 
ing fit, and the nurse is surprised, as she 
protests that she has not had the least walt 
of cold; more clothes are heaped upon her; 
spiritous liquors, and hot spices, are given 
her, to throw off the cold fit, which most 
certainly increase the succeeding hot 


It is questionable whether the advent 
of the male practitioner made any great 
change in this picture in the eighteenth 
century. 

On the authority of Samuel Bard's 
“Compendium” it can be stated that 
the teachings of William Smellie were 
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more generally followed in America 
than those of any other contemporary 
European teacher. This would seem to 
be borne out by the recollection that 
Smellie, or his immediate successors, 
numbered among their pupils James 
Lloyd of Boston, William Hunter of 
Newport, William Baynham of Vir- 
ginia, and William Shippen, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, all of whom became 
prominent teachers of the art on their 
return to America. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes also tells us that Smellie’s works 
were the favorite textbooks in the early 
days of the Harvard Medical School. 
Although Smellie’s part in the popu- 
larization of the obstetrical forceps was 
most important, he was extremely care- 


ful in his teaching on the subject and 


recommended only the short forceps to 
his pupils. The rules that he laid down 
for their use and the warnings against 
their premature application have never 
been improved upon and seem, on the 
whole, to have inculcated in his pupils 
a desire towards conservatism, Harris’ 
remarks would suggest that the forceps 
were used but little in America in the 


latter part of the eighteenth century 


and that reliance was placed rather upon 
an occasional version, or, that failing, 
upon the destruction of the child. In 
a day when every obstetrician who felt 
himself worthy of the name felt called 
upon to invent a new forceps, it is sig- 
nificant that the first American instru- 
ment did not appear until the early 
part of the nineteenth century when 
Thomas Chalkley James invented a 
pair. 

In addition to William Smellie as 
preceptor of American physicians seek- 
ing training in obstetrics in Europe 
during the eighteenth century, the biog- 


_ Taphies of those sketched show that they 


studied under Colin McKenzie, Wil- 
liam and John Hunter, John Leake, 
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John Fothergill, Clarke, Osborne, 
Thomas Denman, Gregoire, the Edin- 
burgh masters Robert Smith and 
Thomas Young, and probably Simson 
of Aberdeen. 

While thus crediting Smellie with 
the great part he played in the develop- 
ment of the art of obstetrics, to Wil- 
liam Hunter and his work on the gravid 
uterus that appeared in 1774 must go 
the honor of establishing the dignity 
of obstetrics as a science and pointing 
the way for the rapid progress that was 
to take place in the next hundred years. 
T. Gaillard Thomas wrote: 


It is true that the writings of Smellie | 


and Levret, great contributions to obstet- 
rics as an art, preceded it; but it is equally 
true that Hunter laid the cornerstone of 
the science in giving to the profession a 
work which may be said to have been to 
obstetrics what that of Euclid was to 
mathematics. It was the forerunner of the 
subsequent eminently valuable labours of 
Naegele, and the inspiration of those of 
Denman and his school. 


In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century the seed thus sown by such 
American teachers as Lloyd and Ship- 
pen who had come under the influence 
of Hunter began to bear fruit and we 
find essays on pudendal hematocele, the 
Sigaultian operation, rupture of the 
uterus, retroversion of the gravid 
uterus, extra-uterine pregnancies and 
descriptive cases in practice appearing 
in the American journals. In 1791 Wil- 
liam Baynham of Virginia opened the 
abdomen of the wife of a planter and 
evacuated an extra-uterine gestation 
and repeated his success in 1799 on a 
negro slave. In 1794 the first cesarian 
section in America was.done by Jesse 
Bennett of Virginia on his own wife 
after the eminent Dr. Humphreys of 
Staunton had refused to operate. The 
success attending his efforts undoubt- 
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edly had an influence in leading Eph- 
raim McDowell to attempt the first 
ovariotomy eighteen years later. 

The year of our Lord 1800 thus 
found the stage set for the rapid strides 
the art and science of midwifery were 


destined to make in the new century.. 


Men trained in the schools of the old 
world had brought to America the seeds 
of progress that were undeterred in their 
germination in this new country by the 
centuries of tradition and subservience 
to authority that surrounded the Euro- 
pean centers of learning. The four 
vigorous shoots then in existence at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, and Dartmouth were soon 
followed by others in which men were 
prepared not only to bring to flower 
the rapidly growing plant that was ob- 
stetrics but also to engraft upon it an 
entirely new branch whose origin was 
wholly American—Gynecology. 
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HE oath of Hippocrates (460- 
370 B.C.) is written in a Clear, 
precise and simple form in the 
spirit of the classical period of 
the Greek literature. It is the loftiest 
utterance of the ‘Father of Medicine”’ 
and upholds moral principles and ex- 
acts a vow to transmit the knowledge of 
the art of medicine to certain disciples. 
It, however, neglects to inject into medi- 
cal endeavor the necessity for advance- 
ment of research to further medical 
progress. As Virchow thought that his 
pathology reached the culminative 
point of its development, so Hippoc- 
rates believed that his humoral theory 
and medical treatises were the comple- 
tion of medical knowledge. This cele- 
brated ancient Greek oath also fails 
to inculcate consideration for the poor 
and needy, and interdiction of incanta- 
tions and magic cures. These important 
elements are distinctly emphasized in 
the prayers of some noted medieval 
Jewish physicians. | 

Of particular interest is the prayer of 
Maimonides (1135-1204) first published 
in 1863 under the title “Daily Prayer of 
a Physician before Visiting a Sick Man.” 
Every day, before he started on his 


medical rounds, he uttered a devout 
prayer: 


I begin once more my daily work. Be 
thou with me, Almighty Father of Mercy, 
in all my efforts to heal the sick. For 
without Thee, man is but a helpless crea- 
ture. Grant that I may be filled with love 
for my art and for my fellow-men. May the 
thirst for gain and the desire for fame be 
far from my heart. For these are the 
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MAIMONIDES’ PRAYER 


By SOLOMON R. KAGAN, M.D. 
ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


enemies of Pity and the ministers of Hate. 
Grant that I may be able to devote myself, 
body and soul to Thy children who suf- 
fer from pain. Preserve my strength, that 
I may be able to restore the strength of the 
rich and the poor, the good and the bad, 
the. friend and the foe. Let me see in the 
sufferer the man alone. When wiser men 
teach me, let me be humble to learn; for 
the mind of man is so puny, and the art 
of healing is so vast. But when fools are — 
ready to advise me or to find fault with 
me, let me not listen to their folly. Let 
me be intent upon one thing, O Father 
of Mercy, to be always merciful to Thy 
suffering children. 

May there never rise in me the notion 


that I know enough, but give me strength 


and leisure and zeal to enlarge my knowl- 
edge. Our work is great, and the mind of 
man presses forward forever. Thou hast 
chosen me in Thy grace, to watch over the 
life and death of Thy creature. I am about 
to fulfill my duties. Guide me in this im- 
mense work so that it may be of avail. 


This historic document expounds 
the aspirations of the profession; ex- 
presses the author’s religious feeling, 
and testifies as to his earnestness of pur- 
pose in the maintenance of professional 
ethics. It also reflects the author’s deep 
insight into the frailties of man; his love 
of mankind; his modesty and eagerness 
to learn; and his passion for the prog- 
ress of medical science. 

Sir William Osler highly praised 
Maimonides’ Prayer, but remarked that 
he was told that the authorship of this 
remarkable document was not yet es- 
tablished. ‘This impressive prayer had 
been attributed to Moses ben Maimon, 
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known as Maimonides, until Moise 
Schwab in 1899, and Dr. G. Deutsch 
in 1908, stated that it was compiled by 
Dr. Marcus Herz, a German Jewish 
physician of the eighteenth century. 
Their statement is based on the Hebrew 


periodical Ha-Measef' which contains: 


a Hebrew translation of the prayer with 
a remark that the editor, I. Euchel, 


_ translated it at the request of the author 


Hofrat Professor Herz. The historian, 
Dr. Harry Friedenwald, of Baltimore, 
has discussed this matter in his essay, 
“The Ethics of the Practice of Medi- 
cine from the Jewish Point of View” 
(1917), and he concluded that the 
prayer is not that of Maimonides. Dr. 
Alexander Marx, Professor of History 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
New York, wrote to me in a personal 
communication, dated June 8, 1934, as 
follows: ‘““While we have a great many 
manuscripts by Maimonides, there is 
not only no copy of this prayer, but not 
the least reference to it before the nine- 
teenth century.” 

Of significance is a paper by Dr. Emil 
Bogen, of Olive View, California, pub- 
lished in 1929. He pointed out that the 
prayer appeared in the German periodi- 
cal, Zeitschrift Deutsches Museum, 
seven years before the publication of 
the Hebrew translation under the name 
of Dr. Herz. The prayer in the Zeit- 
schrift Deutsches Museum was pub- 
lished under the title of “Daily Prayer 
of a Physician Before He visits His 
Patients: From the Hebrew manuscript 
of a Famous Jewish Physician in Egypt 
of the Twelfth Century.” In a personal 


communication to me, Dr. Bogen 
writes: 


In their articles attributing the medical 
prayer to Dr. Herz, Schwab and Deutsch 
show clearly that they were not at all 
cognizant of the fact that the prayer had 
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been published in a German translation 
entitled “From the Hebrew Manusqj 
of a Famous Jewish Physician in E 
of the Twelfth Century” many years be. 
fore the publication in Hebrew ascribed 
it to Herz. Most of the denials of its ay. 
thenticity are based on Deutsch’s bitingly 
sarcastic but inaccurate comments. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
so-called ‘‘Maimonides prayer” was 
published by Heinrich C. Boie and his 
assistant Dr. Christian W. Dohn in 
their Zeitschrift Deutsches Museum, 
The name of the author was not given, 
but the sub-title reads as follows: “From 
the Hebrew Manuscript of a Celebrated 
Jewish Physician in Egypt in the 
Twelfth Century.” This indicates that 
Moses ben Maimon, called Maimonides, 
was the author of the prayer. He lived 
from 1135 to 1204, and from approxi. 
mately 1165, to his death lived in Tofsat 
(Cairo), Egypt. He was not only a legis 
lator and philosopher, but also one of 
the greatest physicians of his time. He 
is the only doctor to whom the refer- 
ence “Celebrated Jewish Physician in 
Egypt in the Twelfth Century” could 
be appropriate. 

This remarkable document attracted 
the attention of many historians and in- 
vestigators. Philippson and Pagel men- 
tioned it in 1863, but they do not dis- 
cuss its authorship. Likewise Distel and 
Lichtenstein wrote about it in 1904, but 
without referring to its authorship. It 
was Téplitz who first in 1904 stated 
that Maimonides was the author. Sub 
sequently other writers followed his 
statement. In 1908 Schwab was the first 
to deny Téplitz’ conclusion that 
Maimonides was the author of the 
prayer, and recognized Dr. Herz as the 
author. Later in 1908, Dr. Deutsch con: 
firmed Schwab’s statements concerning 
the authorship of this prayer. 
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Considering all aspects of this matter 
I believe that Maimonides was the au- 
thor. My conclusion is based on the 
following: 

1. Professor Hofrat Herz was a favor- 
ite pupil of Kant and Moses Mendels- 
sohn, and therefore, his prayer would 
not express such deep religious feeling 
in a typical medieval form and style. 
On the other hand, H. Kroner, an au- 
thority on the work of Maimonides, 
showed that Maimonides’ other writings 
were in complete accord both with the 
form and spirit of the prayer. Later in- 
vestigators also remarked the identity 
of the depth of thought and beautiful 
expression of the prayer with that of 
others of Maimonides’ writings. 

2. Dr. Herz, an outstanding German 
physician and scholar, probably knew 
of the appearance of the prayer in the 
Zeitschrift Deutsches Museum in 1783 
in which it was ascribed to a famous 
physician of the twelfth century. If Dr. 
Herz was the author, he would have laid 
claim to its authorship. 

3. Dr. Herz, who was a master in the 
German language, would have pub- 
lished the original prayer in German, 
if he were the author of it, and then 
arrange the translation of it by a com- 
petent writer like his friend Euchel. 

4. If Dr. Herz were the author, and 
the German publications omitted his 


name at his request, he would not have 


requested Euchel, the editor of Ha- 
Measef, to mention his name in the 
Hebrew translation. 

5. It is probable that Dr. Herz, read- 
ing this prayer in Zeitschrift Deutsches 
Museum, decided that it was worthy of 
translation into Hebrew, and sent the 
document to the editor of the Hebrew 
journal Ha-Measef for translation into 
Hebrew, not giving the name of the 
author who was unknown to him. The 
translator erroneously ascribed the Ger- 
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man text to Dr. Herz, and added a note 
that Dr. Herz was the author of the 
prayer. I have never met any contribu- 
tion by Herz in Hebrew, and the fact 
that he himself did not make the trans- 
lation into Hebrew shows that he was 
not acquainted with the language, and 
did not know of the editor’s note mak- 
ing him the author of Maimonides’ 
composition. 

6. All the professional ethics ex- 
pressed in the prayer are expressed also 
in some of Maimonides’ letters and 
books. Thus, when Maimonides took 
up his duties as a private physician to 
the Sultan Almalic, he wrote to Ibn — 
Tibbon: “I attend to all sorts of patients 
—Jew and Gentile, rich and_ poor, 
friend and foe, merchant and toiler—a 
mixed multitude.” In another letter he 
wrote: “I worked so hard to heal the 
sick, that finally I became sick myself. 
But what could I do? ‘They came to me 
at all hours of the day and the night, 
and I had not the heart to turn them 
away.” In his “Treatise on Asthma”’ pre- 
pared at the request of the Sultan, with 
characteristic modesty he wrote in the 
introduction: 


Do not think that I consider myself the 
only man to whom you may entrust the 
care of your health. Indeed, there are 
more capable physicians than I in this very 
city. But I know my limitations far better 
than I know the limitations of others. 
Therefore, I prefer to trust my own judg- 
ment as against the advice of the more 
skillful doctors. 


In his other work, he remarked that the 
medical profession is a sacred duty, and 
the physician is God’s messenger. 
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SOME REMARKS ON KEATS AND HIS FRIENDS 


By SIR ROBERT ARMSTRON 


G-JONES, C.B.E., M.D., D.L. | 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


HE function of poetry is to 

express and embody beautiful 

and elevated ideas in language 

that can stir the emotions and 
it has an orderly, methodical way of 
presenting its creations, generally with 
metrical and rhythmic periods. The 
poet is a creator, who begins with the 
concrete and leads on to abstract 
thought, so as to arouse pleasurable 
sentiments in combination with a feel- 
ing of power, wonder, curiosity, respect, 
affection, exaltation and love or some- 
times of envy and hatred. 

Probably no poet has ever kindled 
a deeper feeling of pity and sympathy 
than Keats, mingled as this has been 
with a compelling admiration for his 
brilliant but short life’s work, shorter 
than that of any noted English poet. 
He died from consumption before he 
was twenty-six. Shelley was thirty, Byron 
and Robert Burns were thirty-six when 
they died. Losing his father, through 
an accident, when he was the age of 
nine, and his mother, from consump- 
tion, when he was fourteen, he was left 
with two brothers (one died from con- 
sumption), and a sister Frances Mary 
(Fanny) who married a Spaniard, 
Llanos. One other child died young; 
to all of them Keats was devoted. The 
four survivors were placed in the charge 
of an ungenerous and strict trustee 
named Richard Abbey, a tea and cof- 
fee merchant. 

It may be desirable to preface these 
remarks by a brief personal and family 
history. Keats was described as “a 
_ Mighty soul in a little body.” He was 
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of short stature, with a long and oval 
face, arresting features even to the 
casual passer-by, every  lineament 
strongly cut and delicately alive. His 
head was well shaped, his eyes were 
dark, sensitive, large and glowing. His 
hair was golden brown, thick and curly. 
Severn said his eyes were like the hazel 
eyes of a wild gipsy maid. Haydon said | 
he had an eye that had an inward look 
perfectly divine like a Delphic priestess 
that had visions. 

He was born on October 31, 1795, in 
a posting-house, the Swan and Hoop, 
now 85 Moorgate, London; opposite 
the entrance to Finsbury Circus, and for 
this accident he was taunted as the 
“cockney” poet as contrasted with the 
‘“‘Lakists.”” His father, ‘Thomas Keats, 
was thrown from his horse at the age 
of thirty-six (1804) and fatally injured, 
opposite John Wesley's chapel in the 
City Road. His death was followed 
a year later by that of Keats’ grand- 
father, John Jennings, who left his 
widow (Fanny), Keats’ grandmother, 
the sum of £13,000, in those days a 
competent fortune. Within four months 
Keats’ mother remarried, but (as Mrs. 
Rawlings) she soon separated and re- 
joined her family at Enfield, where 
Keats was sent to an excellent private 
school kept by John Clarke, father 
of his friend Charles Cowden Clarke 
(the Shakespeare scholar), where he 
was a prize-winner and medallist, with 
a leaning to the study of Latin, for 
we find him later translating parts 
of the Aeneid of Virgil. The school- 
house stood on the site of the present 
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railway station at Enfield, but the cen- 
tral part of the facade of the house, with 
its rich ornaments in moulded brick, 
has been preserved in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The house was origi- 
nally built for a West India merchant 


in the finest style of early Georgian’ 


classic architecture. | 

At the age of fifteen Keats was taken 
from school by his guardian and was 
apprenticed for five years to the school 
doctor, Mr. Thomas Hammond, in 
Church Street, Edmonton, two miles 
from Enfield. Keats walked this distance 
daily and this probably started his love 
of walking, which means combining 
movement with pleasure. For some rea- 
son he left before the end of his appren- 
ticeship, which lasted from the summer 
of 1811 to the autumn of 1814, and he 
was then sent to “walk the Hospital” 
at Guy’s on October 2, 1815, where he 
came under the influence of the dis- 
tinguished surgeon, Sir Astley Paston 
Cooper, who was the lecturer on anat- 
omy at St. ‘Thomas’ Hospital, at that 
time situated close to Guy’s in the 
Boro’, the two medical schools being 
combined. His accurate knowledge of 
botany (to which he was devoted) was 
probably acquired when he was a medi- 
cal student. 


Some flowery spot, sequestered, wild, roman- 
tic 
That often must have seen a poet frantic. 
It was not necessary before 1815, to 
pass any examination in order to prac- 
tice medicine. It was sufficient to have 
“walked the Hospital” under the tui- 
tion of a member of the staff. It is re- 
corded, however, that Keats in 1816 did 
pass an examination, then recently es- 
tablished, to become a Licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries, a company 
which relied much upon botanical 
therapeutics, with the privilege to ex- 


ercise its rights of practising as a doc. 
tor; but, instead, he became a “truant” 
(to use the late Lord Moynihan’s ex. 
pression) and Keats never practiced, 

It is often asked if Keats’ medical 
training was ever reflected in his writ. 
ings or sayings, but only a few example 
can be quoted. Lord Houghton repeats 
the statement that after coughing up 
blood Keats remarked: “I know the 
color of that blood. It is arterial and it is 
my death warrant.” He wrote to his sis. 
ter Fanny that he became a vegetarian 
‘‘so my brains may never, henceforth, be 
in a greater mist than is theirs by na 
ture.” In his financial difficulties he 
had the mind to become a surgeon on 
board an East Indiaman. He also makes 
a few references to the pulse and heart. 
In spite of his being a qualified doctor 
he devoted himself to the study of art 
and literature. He contributed in the 
domain of the fine arts—whose immedi- 
ate end is pleasure, and poetry claims 
to be one of the fine arts—to the beauty 
of form and to the expression of emo 
tional feelings; thus effectively afford- 
ing pleasure of a pure, elevating and 
ennobling character to the great mult: 
tude of those who have since cared to 
read and study his poetry. It is said that 
Keats’ devotion to poetry first arose 
through reading Spenser’s “Faerie 
Queene,” which “fired his genius.” His 
schoolmaster (John Clarke) lent him 
the book, and said that Keats knew 
whole passages by heart, and would talk 
of nothing but Spenser. 


Spenser, a jealous honourer of thine 
Did, last eve, ask my promise to refine 
Some English . . . but, 
The flower must drink the nature of the soi 
Before it can put forth its blossoming. 


It is also said that Mr. Clarke lent 
Keats Chapman’s Homer. 
Of his early friends Charles Cowden 
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Clarke (son of the headmaster) was his that perished in his pride” of youth, a 
schoolfellow and Henry Stephens was quarter of a century before Keats was 
his fellow-student at Guy’s. It is related born, 


Fic. 1. JOHN KEATs. (By Severn.) 


by Stephens that one evening whilst he 
himself was intent on his medical stud- 
ies, Keats exclaimed that he had just 
completed a new line, “A thing of 
beauty is a constant joy.” “What think 
you of that, Stephens?’’ He replied: “It 
has the true ring, but is wanting in some 
way.” After an interval of silence Keats 
read: “A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever.” Stephens added: “It will live for 
ever,’ which was true, for it forms the 
first line of “Endymion,” begun in 
Carisbrooke in the Isle of Wight, pub- 
lished early in the year of Keats’ jour- 
ney to Scotland (1818) and inscribed 
to the memory of Thomas Chatterton, 

the marvellous boy, the sleepless soul 


O Chatterton, how very sad thy fate 

Dear child of sorrow—son of misery 

From the Isle of Wight Keats went 
to stay in Margate which he soon left 
as it was a “treeless place’”” and where 
he continued to write “Endymion” and 
later spent some time at Canterbury, 
then at Oxford (to his friend Bailey) 
and to other places, e.g., to Burford 
Bridge, where he completed the third 
book of ‘‘Endymion,”’ before returning 
to Hampstead after an absence of eight 
months. 

Of Keats’ most intimate friends, the 
earliest and closest were J. H. Leigh 
Hunt and John Hamilton Reynolds. 
They alone among his contemporaries 
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had complete faith in his poetic power. 
Reynolds was a year younger, and was 
himself a poet and the author of several 
volumes of verse. It was Reynolds who 
brought Keats and Benjamin Bailey 
together. They became friends and read 


together for a time at Magdalen Col-. 


lege, Oxford, and’ after holding a curacy 
in Carlisle (1817), Cumberland, Bailey 
later (1846) became the Archdeacon of 
Colombo. Keats had planned a visit to 
him on his tour in Scotland, but this 
was not to be. Keats wrote to him: “I 
thought [the trip to Scotland] would 
give me more experience, rub off more 
prejudice, use me to more hardship, 
identify finer scenes, load me with 
grander mountains and strengthen more 
my reach in Poetry,” and “take a sweet 
reprieve from little cares.” Leigh Hunt 
was eleven years older than Keats, but 
he was one of his earliest friends, for 
Keats when a medical student would 
sometimes walk from Guy’s Hospital to 
Hunt’s house in Hampstead. Hunt 
wrote “it was a pleasure to his friends 
to have him in their houses.” Keats dedi- 
cated his first volume of poems to Hunt, 
to whom he also composed odes. One of 
his sonnets to Hunt was when Hunt 
left prison after a sentence of two years, 
having been committed for inauspicious 
reflections upon the Prince Regent. 
Keats’ earliest poems (1815) were pub- 
lished in the weekly papers, the Ex- 
aminer and the Indicator, belonging to 
the brothers Hunt. Hunt was also at- 
tacked in Blackwood and the Quarterly 
with Keats and was referred to as the 
head of the “Cockney School” of poets 
or the “Hampstead Heath-ites,” short- 


ened into Heath-en-ites! It was Hunt) 


who brought Keats and Shelley to- 
gether, and it was through Hunt that 
Keats secured the first help for his lit- 
erary career. His description of Keats’ 
appearance was “with young tresses and 


thoughts like the gods.” The feeling 
pervading Keats’ mind, viz., the all. 
powerful influence of beauty in art, was 
shown in his attachment to and friend. 
ship with the famous historical painter, 
Benjamin Robert Haydon (introduced 
to him by Hunt) nine years his senior 
and to Haydon he also dedicated odes. 
Inspired by his love of the classics, initi. 
ated in his schooldays and stimulated 
by examining the Elgin marbles, Hay- 
don taught his art to Keats and bor. 
rowed his money which he did not 
repay! For borrowing from others and 
incurring special liabilities that he 
could not meet, Haydon was later im- 
prisoned for debt and finally through 
adversity ended his own life. The con- 
templation of works of art was an ex. 
quisite source of pleasure to Keats, For 
a time he himself practiced painting 
and it was said of him that the moment 
he took up the pencil and looked nature 
in the face, he was at peace with his own 
heart. 

A friend with whom Keats travelled 
in Scotland in 1818 was Charles Arm 
tage Brown, nine years older than 
Keats.1 He was a merchant and had 
lived in St. Petersburg until 1810, when 


‘he retired with a competence and a 


taste for literature. The two became 
intimate in 1817, when Brown invited 
Keats to his house in Hampstead. He 
had already been the invited guest of 
Leigh Hunt at Hampstead. Keats 
looked upon this house as his own home 
until 1820, when he left England with 
Severn for Rome. Brown was not only 
an intimate friend, but was also his 


genial companion in Scotland, having 


similar outdoor, walking, and esthetic 
tastes. He was, like Keats, a great reader 
of Shakespeare and Milton. Brown wa 


1See ANNALS OF MEDICAL History, 25» 
Q:101, 1937. 
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acquainted with Italian literature and cism in the Quarterly. After Keats’ 


it was probably 


through his influence death, Byron became his ardent ad- 


that Keats looked favorably upon Italy. mirer and wrote that ‘“Hyperion” had 


Fic. 2. KEATs IN His PARLOR. 


Yet do I sometimes feel a languishment 
For skies Italian. . . . 


Brown lived a quarter of a century after 
Keats and Lord Houghton acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to him for mate- 
rial help in writing his esteemed “Life, 
Letters and Literary Remains” of Keats. 
It is obvious that Keats had many 
links of acquaintance, if not of intimate 
familiarity with those who adorned lit- 
erature during his brief career. Byron, 
who was seven years older and who was 
“the dying swan” of Keats, had been 
severely critical of Keats’ early poetry, 
although he realized that Keats had “‘an 
amazing quality of promise.”” He him- 
self also suffered from adverse criti- 


been inspired by the Titans. Keats ad- 

mired Byron for his resignation to his 

Fate, 

O’ershadowing sorrow doth not make thee 
less 


Delightful: thou thy griefs dost dress 
With bright halo, shining beamily. . . . 


Shelley, a friend and a rival poet, 
was also another of Keats’ admirers, who 
used to share the seat with Keats on 
Hampstead Heath. He was three years 
older and knew Keats through Hunt. 
He was an aristocrat, the son of a baro- 
net and an Etonian, whereas Keats was 
“the wonderful lad.’ Bernard Shaw 
wrote that Keats was a radical of those 
days, but had he lived today he would 
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have been a “full-blooded revolution- 
ist.” Shelley paid to Keats the noblest 
tribute ever paid by one genius at the 
feet of another. Shelley admired ‘“‘Hy- 
perion” as the work of a great artist 
and wrote “Adonais” to express his 
praises. In his preface he expressed the 


greatest indignation against the wrong ° 


done to his dead friend’s genius. Shel- 
ley’s heart was buried in Christchurch 
near Bournemouth, but his ashes were 
buried a year and a half afterwards in 
Rome close to the grave of Keats in the 
Protestant Cemetery. Shelley was acci- 
dentally drowned near Spezzia (1822) 
whilst on a visit to Byron. 

Keats in some of his moods—all poets 
and philosophers are reflective and 
moody—suffered at times from marked 
mental depression, almost amounting 
to pathological melancholia: 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven, like a weeping cloud. 


Heart! Thou and I are here, sad and 
alone. . . 


O for some sunny spell 
To dissipate the shadows of this hell. . . . 


Verse, fame and beauty are intense indeed 
But death intenser, Death is Life's high 
meed. 


My brain bewildered and my mind o’ercast 
With heaviness. .. . 


Like Coleridge he observed and re- 
flected philosophically on the good ac- 
companying and neutralizing the evil in 
our lives. He admired Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, who was twenty-two years 
older. The philosophy of Coleridge and 
his references to the “eternal principles” 
of art and to the inspiring influences of 
the masterpieces of Greece, appealed to 
Keats and gave him much satisfaction. 
Coleridge also ministered to his desire 
for knowledge and his constant longing 
for beauty and truth, which was Keats’ 
personal philosophy. Keats first met 


Coleridge in a lane near Highgate. 
They parted, having exchanged a brief 
conversation, but Keats returned and 
exclaimed: “Let me carry away the 
memory of having pressed your hand,” 
which was done. As the younger 
walked out of hearing, Coleridge turned 
to a friend and said: ‘There is death 
in that hand.” 

Charles Lamb was also twenty years 
older than Keats. He was the disciple 
of Coleridge and the finest prose writer 
of the nineteenth century. It is claimed 
by some of his critics that Keats’ prose 
even excelled his poetry. His letters 
were described as those of an intellec. 
tual invalid, delicate, subtle, thoughtful 
and wise. Lamb was in the circle of 
Keats’ friends. | 

Of the noted essayists William Haz- 
litt, who was seventeen years older, was 
a friend, and was sympathetically in- 
clined to the young poet. He referred 
to Keats’ critics as “those insects which 
creep, buzz, and fly-blow. It is much 
easier to crush them than to catch them. 
They are sometimes seen crawling over 
the pages of the Quarterly.”’ Not only 
was Keats destructively and contemp- 
tuously criticized, but Byron was also 
among the victims. The articles criti- 
cizing Keats, Shelley and Byron were 
described at the time as an example of 
“contemptuous virulence.’ 

Keats was a devoted reader of Words- 
worth, as he was also of Spenser, Chau- 
cer and Milton, and it may be added 
of “Lempriére” also. Both poets trav- 
elled in the realms of “Flora and Old 
Pan.” Wordsworth was distinctively the 
poet of nature, while Keats was the poet 
of nature and humanity. He loved: 


The un-numbered sounds that evening store 

The songs of birds—the whispering of the 
leaves— 

The voice of waters—and thousand others 
more. ... 
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Wordsworth somewhat deprecated the 
poetry of Dryden and Pope, and Keats 
was not an admirer of Pope. Words- 
worth and probably DeQuincey had 
seen Keats at Hampstead with Leigh 
Hunt. On his way to Scotland, Keats 
longed for another glimpse of Words- 
worth, who four years previously (1814) 
had himself visited Scotland for the 
third time. Whilst walking through 
Westmorland, Keats called at Rydal 
Mount, where Wordsworth had gone to 
live five years previously, but, unfor- 
tunately, Wordsworth was staying at 
Lowther Castle, helping the then Sir 
James Lowther, afterwards Lord Lons- 
dale, in an electioneering campaign, 
and they missed. Keats, however, left a 
note of regret on his mantelpiece, and 
moved on towards Carlisle. Words- 
worth’s father had been solicitor and 
agent for the Lowther estate, and 
Wordsworth owed his lucrative office 
and his official position as “distributor 
of stamps” to the patronage of Sir 
James Lowther. Robert Southey, who 
was five years older than Keats, was one 
of the “Keswick group,” and was Poet 
Laureate five years before Keats died. 
It is said that Southey, who was the 
friend of both Coleridge and Words- 
worth, was not personally known to 
Keats. 

At Wentworth Place, Hampstead, 
lived Charles Wentworth Dilke (father 
of the first Baronet Charles Wentworth 
Dilke). He became the friend of Keats. 
He was the Editor of the Athenaeum, 
a distinguished writer, antiquarian and 
critic. Mrs. Dilke, the wife of William 
Dilke, his brother, who had built the 
house, received Keats into her home at 
Wentworth Place on his return from the 
ill-fated journey to Scotland on August 
18, 1818. On his arrival she thus de- 
scribed his appearance: “He arrived 
here last night [August 18th] as brown 
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and as shabby as you can imagine, 
scarcely any shoes left (he had walked 
six-hundred and forty-two miles from 
Lancaster), his jacket all torn at the 
back, a fur cap, a great plaid, and his 
knapsack.” Keats himself wrote of the 
trip at Inverness: “I am heartily glad 
it is done, I am too thin and fevered to 
proceed further.” In April, 1819, C. W. 
Dilke left Hampstead for Westminster, 
and Mrs. Brawne, who had _ taken 
Brown’s part of the larger house whilst 
he was in Scotland with Keats and had 
taken lodgings nearby on his return, 
came back and at once took Dilke’s part 
of the house, remaining there until she 
died in 1829, eight years after Keats’ — 
death. Mrs. Brawne and her family thus 
became close neighbors of the Diulkes 
and Keats met Fanny Brawne, the eldest 
daughter, immediately after his return 
from Scotland. They became intimate 
friends and by Christmas Day, 1818 
they became engaged and they were de- 
clared lovers. It was during 1820 that 
Mrs. Brawne nursed Keats before his de- 
parture for Italy in September, 1820. It 
is obvious, therefore, that propinquity 
and physical attractiveness, rather than 
community of spirit, played the chief 
parts in Keats’ love affair . . “that 
shape, that fairness . . . those hands, 
those eyes divine” which fascinated and 
captured the susceptible heart of the 
imaginative Keats. The love of Keats, 
his real affection, even adoration for 
Fanny Brawne have recently been the 
subject of comment in all the literary 
journals, consequent upon the discov- 
ery and publication of thirty-one hith- 
erto unknown letters written by Fanny 
Brawne to Fanny Keats, the poet’s sis- 
ter. This pungent and tragic disappoint- 
ment forms the saddest picture of his 
last illness. Next, we come to William 
Haslam, a young solicitor, referred to 
as Keats’ “most kind and obliging and 
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constant friend.’’ ‘This is revealed in 
a hitherto unpublished letter to Has- 
lam from Keats. It was Haslam who per- 


one is a miniature painted in 1846 and 
in the National Portrait Gallery, the 
other is a life-sized version in ojj_ 
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suaded Joseph Severn to accompany 
Keats to Rome. 

Lastly, we come to Joseph Severn, 
the celebrated artist who was a Royal 
Academy medallist. He was two years 
older than Keats, and one of his earliest, 
most intimate, and indeed his best and 
last friend, for he was his deathbed com- 
panion in Rome, where he passed away 
from consumption, on February 23, 
1821, in the meager lodgings off the 
Piazza di Spagna, in a house opposite 
to that of the physician to Queen Vic- 
toria (later Sir) James Clark, who 
gave him every help. Severn also died 
in Rome, at a great age (he was eighty- 
six when he died in 1879), having been 
the British Consul there for several 
years. 

Severn left a memorial picture of 
Keats on his deathbed. There are sev- 
eral other pictures of Keats by Severn, 


whereabouts unknown; and there is one 
by Hilton also in the National Portrait 
Gallery. Keats directed that the inscrip- 
tion on his grave (which I have visited 
in the Protestant Cemetery in Rome) 
should be: ‘Here lies one whose name 
was writ in water,’’ which shows that 
he bitterly longed for the fame which 
never came to him in his lifetime. Shel- 
ley referred to him as “the inheritor 
of unfulfilled renown.” 

Keats took but little interest in polt- 
tics, although he was of the Hunt school 
with a leaning towards Liberalism. He 
had been born in the period of great 
constitutional struggles. The French 
Revolution of 1789, with the fall of the 
Bastille, had proclaimed a new era of 
liberty, but Napoleon had just risen 
from the ranks and later became a ter 
ror to Europe. Two years before Keats 
was born, in 1793, France declared wat 
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against England. Later, Holland joined 
France and lost the Dutch East Indies. 
Later still, in 1796, Spain declared war 
and finally Denmark, but the difficulties 
between the four countries were tem- 
porarily settled by the Peace of Amiens 
(1802) and the long Peninsular War 
came to an end. A recrudescence of 
struggles occurred through the machina- 
tions of Napoleon, but the Battle of 
Waterloo ended the power of Bonaparte 
and decided for forty years the fate 
of Western and Central Europe. After 
this great war, a period of poverty and 
suffering followed, such as was previ- 
ously unknown to the working classes, 
who were precipitated into misery and 
want as Keats described in his letters 
from Scotland, “where youth grows 
pale, and spectre-thin and dies.” ‘The 
Royal house was also in peril, for the 
only child of the Prince Regent had 
died in 1817 in childbirth. It was not 
the time for poetry and Keats, who was 
“so thoroughly tinctured with Elysian 
beauty,” avoided party feeling, politics, 
and constitutional issues. It may be in- 
teresting to discuss here and refer briefly 
to the psychology of the human mind in 
order to examine the mentality of Keats. 

It is a truism to state that the body 
and the mind are closely interrelated 
and to say that states of mind are often 
dependent upon states of the body. For 
instance, we know when we assume a 
bodily attitude associated with a special 
mental state that we can, in a modified 
Way, experience it. The attitudes of 
aggression or humility are thus used 
for dramatic purposes. William James 
said that an idea is half an act. We are 
familiar with the influence of mental 
suggestion over the body and this influ- 
ence is frequently used in healing. The 
emotions, in particular, have an effect 
upon the body. If pleasurable, they tend 
to innervate and to increase all the 
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vital functions and the contrary if they 
are painful. Painful emotions can de- 
press and even ruin intellectual effort. 
They thwart initiative, inhibit the will 
and so create disappointment and de- 
spondency. The tender emotions—love, 
sympathy, regard—if unrequited or re- 
jected are devitalizing, especially to a 
high-strung, sensitive nature like Keats’. 
Such treatment would not only cause 
distress, but, as stated, would be mental 
torture and agony. The pleasure of an 
adventure or the experience of triumph 
over difficulties gives a livelier feeling 
of activity to the body and we also 
know that chemical agents such as al- . 
cohol or sedatives can act upon the mind 
through the nervous system: It is cer- 
tain that Keats’ bodily state reacted on 
his mental condition. 

It is through the senses that the mind 
perceives. ‘The senses are not five, but 
fifteen or even fifty, if we include those 
which are organic. When an object is 
viewed or inspected it is “‘perceived,” 
and it thus becomes a percept, and for 
this the object must be present all the 
time. The percept can be revived in 
memory as an image, 1.e., without the 
object. It is then a concept. ‘The concept 
by the laws of association is united with 
other concepts, recombined and through 
the intellect the mind may proceed 
further and yield new concepts, other 
than those previously experienced by 
direct apprehension. The mind is thus 
able to form a recombination of the 
concepts and to demonstrate such a feel- 
ing as beauty more fully than is ordi- 
narily apprehended. It may thus dis- 
cover from this recombination a new 
truth more important and far-reaching 
than that ordinarily understood. This 
result of a constructive and creative 
imagination is chiefly experienced in 
work of research into- scientific prob- 
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lems, and in the arts. The great funda- 
mental truths of science, and the beauty 
inherent in the fine arts—painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music and lit- 
erature—are thus made known through 
minds of a special character, e.g., 


through the man of genius who has a,’ 


creative and constructive imagination 
far beyond the possibilities of the ordi- 
nary person. Constructive imagination 
must arise from a mind richly stored 
and endowed with the power to repro- 
duce ideas and concepts. The term 
beauty is not easy to define. Keats gave 
a somewhat epigrammatic though unac- 
ceptable one; “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty.” Other efforts to do so have 
been made from Plato to Herbert 
Spencer, but to cultivate the beautiful is 
to give pure pleasure of an elevated and 
ennobling kind, and with no unpleas- 
ant after-memories. Poetry rightly 
claims to supply this pleasure by its 
social and humanizing influence. It is 
certain that the poets, in dealing with 
the emotions and sentiments, deal with 
a ‘“‘mass’’ of powerful feeling, for they 
draw people together in mutual sym- 
pathy. The poets possess a great urge, 
and are able to exercise a great com- 
pelling power over conduct. Keats de- 
scribed himself as one whose love of 
beauty in the abstract made him a se- 
vere critic even of his own work, and 
there is no doubt that his sensitive na- 
ture caused him to feel acutely the ad- 
verse, hostile, venomous, and _ bitter 
invective in the Quarterly Review (Gif- 
ford) and Blackwood. 

Keats had a strong partiality for col- 
ors, which gave pleasure and beauty by 
the diffusion of light and luster, as must 
be known to those who have seen and 
still remember Millais’ picture of Made- 
line (in the Eve of St. Agnes) painted 
on the staircase at Knole: 
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Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair 
breast... 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint. . , . 


Colors afford a stimulation and pleas. 
ure when seen in nature, e.g., green por. 
trays the earth in Spring, and is seen 
in the ‘“‘vernal impulse”: 


Married to green in all the sweetest flowers- 
Forget-me-not—the bluebell—and that queen 
Of secrecy, the violet... . 


Red (gules) indicates power, purple is 
the emblem of royal authority, blue 
represents the serenity of Heaven, “’tis 
the light of Heaven,” and white the 
light of day. The pleasurable sensa- 
tions of sight are a distinct, if not the 
chief source of the beautiful in art. 

The sense of hearing, as in the sound 
of sweet music, also has a claim to be 
one of the artistic pleasures and these 
two senses are often referred to, in con- 
trast to the other senses, as the “intel. 
lectual” ones. The rhythm which oc- 
curs throughout nature, and the waxing 
and waning of sound—a gentle com- 
mencement gradually rising to a climax 
ending in a cadence or fall—are all qualt- 
ties which give delight by their alterna 
tion and by their various associations, 
quite apart from the melody and har- 
mony experienced. These qualities 
music have been described as the “put! 
fication of pleasure.” “Like air-touched 
harps in flowery casements hung. 
Keats’ “Ode to the Nightingale” is an- 
other example of the pleasure of hear- 
ing: 


That thou, light-winged Dryad of the tres, 
In some melodious plot 

Of beechen green and shadows numberles, 

Singest of Summer in full-throated ease. 
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While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! far, 
Perhaps the self same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick 
for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 


Adieu! Adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 

Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 

Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley glades. 


Keats suffered from the artistic tem- 
perament, which is the disposition to- 
wards objects of the imagination and 
those relating to intellectual tastes. 
Those who possess this temperament, 
like Keats, mainly live a subjective and 
ideal life. Their feelings are stronger, 
their enjoyments keener and their ex- 
pressions are more vivid and clearer. 
It is true, as with Keats, that they be- 
gin with the objective but pass on to 
ideas and images. Artistic persons are 
reflective, analytic and deeply sensitive, 
so much so that Keats himself was often 
seen to weep without apparent cause. 

It has already been stated that Keats 
suffered from melancholia, which was 
almost pathological, yet he had an in- 
sight into his own condition and tried 
to overcome his gloom: 


Peep with the moonbeams through the leafy 
roof 


And keep that fiend Despondence far aloof. 


It must be remembered, however, that 
Keats was an ill person and seriously 
afflicted in physical health. He had 
been in very close attendance on his 
mother in her last illness, although a 
boy of twelve, and had also associated 
with his brother, Tom, both of whom 
he nursed with devotion. His mother 
and brother died of consumption and 
he himself became a victim. Consump- 
tion of the lungs is a disease which may 
be accompanied by well-known mental 
symptoms. These are alternations of 
€motional moods and in no other illness 
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is the mental equilibrium so easily dis- 
turbed by trivial incidents as in con- 
sumption. At one time Keats fought 
with death as if life was most precious; 
at another he longed to die, for he felt 
he had nothing to live for. In consump- 
tion there is often a profound depres- 
sion amounting almost to despair and 
the sufferer becomes wretched, miser- 
able and irritable; yet, on the other 
hand, there is not uncommonly a gen- 
eral euphoria, a buoyancy of spirits and 
hopefulness, even in the face of death, 
which is surprising to the medical at- 
tendant. This exaltation has been de- 
scribed as Spes phthisica and doctors . 
who are familiar with consumption 


know this. Between the two mental 


extremes there fluctuates a great in- 
stability and nervousness, a capricious- 
ness, petulance and excitability, which 
are rarely seen in any other disease, and 
Keats exhibited these. From the time 
of Hippocrates and Galen this mental 
state has been referred to as occurring 
with consumption. The explanation, 
probably, is that it is due to an increased 
susceptibility to the toxins which peri- 
odically accumulate and act upon the 
nervous system and in consequence on 
the mind. Although consumption was 
not regarded as a communicable dis- 
ease in Keats’ day, there can be no 
question but that the illness was con- 
veyed to Keats from his mother by 
direct inhalation through the respira- 
tory tract; also, that he was probably 
re-infected in the same way by his 
brother Tom, perhaps, also, in addi- 
tion, from using the same food utensils. 
At any rate he was-suffering from con- 
sumption for several years before he 
died of it, the average duration of the 
disease before the present treatment was 
employed being about two years. 

In regard to the mental heredity of 
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Keats, it is stated that his father was an | 


active, energetic and able little man, 
with much natural talent, and his 
mother, a tall woman with great force 
of character, strong purpose and marked 
devotion. Her own brother, who had 


served in the Navy, was noted for his. 


active remonstrarice and resort to fight- 
ing, if opposed, which Keats, when a 
boy, tried to emulate. His companions 
often called him “Junkets” for John 
Keats. He was described as full of frolic- 
some fun, yet keenly sensitive. From 
his devotion to his sick mother and 
brother it may be inferred that as a child 
he was affectionate, of gentle spirit and 


generous. He possessed the Spirit of ad- 
venture in a marked degree and he was 
fearless, even with his publishers! His 
letters show that he had great intellec. 
tual power, with philosophical lean. 
ings, and the ability to express his 
thoughts with much literary skill, both 
in prose and verse. 


_ I should be wanting in courtesy if I did 
not express my deep indebtedness to Mr. 
F. Edgcumbe, the Curator of Keats House 
in Hampstead, for most valuable help and 
also to Dr. F. N. Doubleday for first sug. 
gesting the subject in a paper before the 
History of Medicine Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. 
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ALEXANDER PORFIRIVICH BORODIN 


PHYSICIAN, CHEMIST AND COMPOSER* 


By F. WILLIAM SUNDERMAN, M.D., Pu.D. 


PHILADELPHIA 


N THE Lancet of 1887 there ap- 
peared an obituary of the physi- 
cian and chemist, Alexander Por- 
firivich Borodin, which, after out- 

lining briefly his eminent scientific 
career, Closed with this casual state- 
ment, ‘He is, indeed, said to have ren- 
dered valuable service to the cause of 
music in Russia.’’ Now, after the pass- 
ing of fifty years, the fact that Borodin 
had been a distinguished laboratory 
physician who had received recognition 
throughout the world is almost forgot- 
ten; his claim to immortality arises 
chiefly from his accomplishments as a 
musical composer, which he, himself, 
regarded as ‘‘a recreation, a pastime, 
and an avocation that distracts me from 
my principal activity as a professor.” 
To Borodin art and science were in- 
separable throughout his entire life, 
yet he found only an hour or so a day 
to devote to music and preferred to be 
known merely as a “Sunday” musician. 

The birth year of Borodin is ques- 
tionable. ‘Though he may have been 
born in the year 1833, on his tombstone 
the year of his birth is recorded as 1834. 
On October 31, 1873, Eastern Calen- 
dar (November 12, Western Calendar) 
Borodin wrote, “today is my fortieth 
birthday.” On that same day, however, 
an old servant in his family told him he 
was only thirty-nine years of age. Boro- 


din gladly accepted this assertion and 
never bothered to verify its correctness. 

Alexander Porfirivich Borodin was 
the illegitimate son of Prince Luke 
Ghedeanof, a descendant of the last 
rulers of Emeretia, which was an ancient 
kingdom in the Caucasus. His paternal — 
ancestors claimed to be descended from 
David and adopted the harp and sling 
for their coat-of-arms. His mother, 
Eudoxia Kleineke, was twenty-five years 
of age and his father sixty-two at the 
time of his birth. The child was given 
the name “Borodin,” the surname of 
one of his father’s slaves. 

Borodin was reared in a pleasant 
maternal environment. His mother was 
cultured, beautiful and financially in- 
dependent. In youth he was of such deli- 
cate physique that some of his relatives 
believed him to be tuberculous and ad- 
vised his mother not to spend too much 
time and money on his education, since, 
in their opinion, the expenditure would 
probably be fruitless. His mother, how- 
ever, took exceptionally good care of 
him physically and, despite the advice 
of her relatives, she had him tutored in 
French, German and music and gave 
him every educational advantage. Early 
in childhood Borodin displayed a re- 
markable talent for music and at the 
age of nine composed a polka entitled 
“Helene” in honor of a woman living 
in his home. At the age of twelve he 
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received lessons on the flute and ‘cello 
and began to express enthusiasm for 
the playing of chamber music. At this 


Fic. 1. 


early period he wrote a concerto for 
flute with piano accompaniment and 
also a string trio for two violins and 
‘cello. 

During his adolescent years Borodin 
became fascinated with the study of 
chemistry. The rooms in his apartment 
were filled with jars and beakers from 
which he prepared his own fireworks 
and water-colors. ‘These boyhood lean- 
ings toward music and science later 
developed into the absorbing interests 
of his life. 

At the beginning of the fifties, when 
Borodin was sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, a new era in higher education 
was evolving in which the study of 


science was beginning to be emphasized 
in the university curricula. Courses jp 
chemistry and physics became popular 
with students and superseded to some 
extent those in philosophy and history, 
Encouraged by his mother, Borodin ep. 
tered the St. Petersburg Academy of 


Medicine in 1850 and was soon at. 


tracted to the academy’s chemistry de. 
partment, then under the direction of 
Professor Zinin. Although Borodin was 
naturally very shy, it did not require 
long for Zinin to appreciate his real 
enthusiasm for chemistry and to recog. 
nize in this youngster his own possible 
successor, whom later he accepted as 
an adopted son. As a student Borodin 
was brilliant; the only criticism offered 
of his examinations pertained to his 
habit of quoting the Scriptures too 
freely. 

Writing in the Russian Journal of 
Physical Chemistry in 1880, Borodin de- 
scribed the chemistry laboratory and 
Zinin, the professor who had such a 
profound influence upon his later life: 


His [Zinin’s] laboratory was the meet- 
ing place of young scientists who regu- 
larly came to visit with him. These young 
fellows were eager to share with Zinin 
the results of their experiments and to 
receive his advice, to discuss their ideas 
and plans, etc. His laboratory was trans 
formed into a miniature chemistry club 
and meeting place where the ideas of the 
young Russian chemists were exchanged. 
Here Zinin in his high-pitched voice 
would explain enthusiastically the newer 
ideas and for lack of chalk and black 
board would write on the dusty table with 
his finger the equations of those reac 
tions which have such an important place 
in the chemical literature. . . . I remem 
ber especially the Monday evenings when 
there would be gathered a small but m 
teresting group of scholars and scientist. 
In his small study there would be heated 
debates and discussions. At these gather- 
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ings Zinin would display his intellectual 
power, vast knowledge, outstanding mem- 
ory, keen and original humor. , 


It may be interesting to note that 
Zinin’s outstanding achievement in sci- 
ence was his work that led to the 
"preparation of aniline derivatives from 
aromatic nitro compounds and thus 
initiated the study of the chemistry of 


dyes. 

"Siesiats friends. at the Academy 
were in the main not Russian students 
but Germans, whom as a group he con- 
sidered more cultured and more inter- 
ested in music. So many of their eve- 
nings were devoted to the playing of 
chamber music that Zinin on one oc- 
casion reproached Borodin, saying, 
“You would do better to become less 
‘occupied with your music. You know 
I am depending upon you to succeed 
me, but you are thinking only of music. 
You are making a mistake by chasing 
two rabbits at the same time.” 

After completing his studies at the 
medical school, Borodin obtained an 
internship at the Military Hospital in 
St. Petersburg where for the first time 
he met Moussorgsky, a young subaltern 
in one of the fashionable regiments of 
Russian guards. Moussorgsky, like 
Borodin, was also interested in com- 
posing music. By virtue of this mutual 
hobby, they became intimate friends. 

The year following his internship 
Borodin prepared a thesis on the anal- 
ogy between arsenious and phosphoric 
acid and received a medical degree on 
May 3, 1858. He practiced medicine 
for only a short time after internship, 
since his interests lay in the academic 
aspects of medicine and especially in 
the fields of physiological and organic 
chemistry. 

The year after graduation from medi- 
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cal school, Borodin went to Heidelberg 


to work in Erlenmeyer’s laboratory with 
his Russian friend, Mendelieff. During 
the three happy years he spent in 
Heidelberg Borodin began research 
work in organic chemistry and pub- 
lished several articles in English, French 
and German chemical journals. 

Borodin and Mendelieff spent their 
summer vacations largely in travel. 
Mendelieff describes their trips in a 
very. vivid manner: 


We would travel with light baggage— 
just a bag for the two of us. We wore 
blouses and tried to pass for artists, since 
in Italy this has financial advantages. We > 
bought underwear on the way which later 
we would give to the waiters. as tips. In 
this way we visited Venice, Verona and 
Milan in the spring of 1860. In the fall 
of the same year we visited Genoa and 
Rome. During our first trip we had an 
interesting adventure. Near Verona our 
railway coach was searched by the Aus- 
trian police for an Italian who had been 
held as a political prisoner and who had 
escaped. The southern features of Borodin 
attracted the attention of the police who 
believed that Borodin was the fugitive 
whom they sought. They inspected our 
baggage and questioned us but found 
out that we were just poor Russian stu- 
dents and so left us alone. 

We had scarcely crossed the Austrian 
border when our fellow passengers in the 
coach started to hug and kiss us and to 
shout “Evviva.” The fugitive had really 
been in our group and had crossed the 
border without being recognized. Thus 
thanks to the suspected features of Boro- 
din, the fugitive had escaped the clutches 
of the Austrian government. 


While a student at Heidelberg, Boro- 
din met Catharine Protopopoff, who 
later became his wife. This girl, an ac- 
complished pianist, had come to Heidel- 
berg for a rest following a concert en- 


gagement in Moscow. Their mutual 
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love of music and the fact that they were 
Russians living in a foreign country 
played a large part in bringing about 
their affection for each other. In her 
memoirs Catharine wrote concerning 
their friendship in Heidelberg: 


He [Borodin] became like a brother to 
me, taking care of my health, my treat- 
ments, and even my financial affairs. Ac- 
companied by a friend, R, I often went to 
Baden Baden to play roulette and would 
lose considerable money. . . . Borodin 
played quite a trick on me by pretending 
that he needed money and asking me to 
lend him almost all that I had. Since I 
could not easily refuse to lend him the 
money I had to forego playing roulette. It 
was only much later that I learned that 
he had borrowed my money only to pre- 
vent me from losing it. 


Borodin returned to the St. Peters- 
berg Academy of Medicine in the fall 
of 1862 as an associate professor in or- 
ganic (including physiological) chemis- 
try, under Zinin, and as a professor of 
chemistry in the school of forestry. At 
this time he began a series of researches 
on condensation reactions of aldehydes, 
which led later in his life to the dis- 
covery of aldol (g hydroxybutyric 
aldehyde), simultaneously with Wurtz 
in 1873. 

Borodin’s interest in music was more 
than a superficial drawing-room attrac- 
tion, so that after returning to Russia 
he lost little time before resuming 
his studies in musical composition. 
Through his friendship with Moussorg- 
sky Borodin became associated with a 
small group of musicians who studied 
the technique of orchestration and the 
esthetics of music under Balakireff. 
Balakireff and Cesar Cui had been ad- 
vocating for some time the introduction 
of nationalism in Russian music. 
Joined with them in their nationalistic 
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aims were Rimsky-Korsakoff, a former 
naval cadet; Moussorgsky, the military 
officer; and Borodin. This small 

which played such an important réle in 
the advancement of musical compa 
tion during the past few decades became 


_known as the “Kouchka” or the “Ry. 
‘ sian Circle of Five.” It would seem 


significant that the ‘“Kouchka” was 
composed essentially of men of science, 
Balakireff having been a mathema. 
tician, and Cui a professor of fortifica. 
tions in the Engineer’s Academy. The 
“Kouchka” openly revolted against the 
rules and conventions of E 
music, feeling that traditional classical 
music inhibited the free expression of 
Russian musical thought. Their idea 
of nationalism in music was to treat 
folk songs with gay and brilliant flour- 
ishes, adorning them with the very arti- 
ficialities which are the direct antithesis 
of folk music. This “Free School of 
Music,” headed by Balakireff, searched 
for, and used mainly, liturgical chants 
and folk songs as their musical idiom. 

Being a young professor, who was by 
nature reticent and self-conscious, Boro- 
din was hesitant to confess his activities 
as a composer of music. He derived, 
however, much encouragement to con- 
tinue in this work from the “Kouchka’ 
and from the pianist Liszt. Balakireff 
in a letter to Stasoff (who later became 
Borodin’s biographer) wrote, “Our 
union was exceedingly stimulating for 
Borodin. Up to that time he considered 
himself an amateur and did not regard 
his compositions as important. I was the 
first one to reproach him and he im- 
mediately began to compose his sya 
phony in E>-Major.” 

Just as Liszt had been one of the first 
Europeans to laud Wagner's contribu: 
tions to music, so also he enco 
Borodin, advising: 
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Do not listen to those who wish to 
deter you. Believe me, you are on the right 
track. Your artistic instinct is such that 
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at any time whatsoever and took him away 
from his dinner or his tea. Dear old Boro- 
din would get up with his meal or his 


FIG. 


_ you should not be afraid to be original. 
Remember that the same sort of criticism 
was given to Mozart and Beethoven in 
their time. If they had followed the ad- 
vice of their critics, they would not have 
become great masters. 


After Borodin’s marriage to Cath- 
arine Protopopoff in April, 1863, he 
moved his living quarters to the new 
chemistry laboratory where he re- 
mained as the director until his 
death. Here Borodin worked tirelessly 
throughout his life and was available at 
all hours ‘to any student or associate 
who requested his help or advice. Those 
who worked in the laboratory were 
made to feel as though they were mem- 
bers of Borodin’s family and never hesi- 
tated to approach him with questions 
and new ideas. 

One of the most descriptive accounts 
of Borodin’s home life may be found 
in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s autobiography, 


from which the following excerpts are 
taken: 


_Of all my intimate musical friends, I 
visited Borodin the oftenest. . . . His 
inconvenient apartment, so like a corri- 
dor, never allowed him to lock himself in 
or pretend he was not at home to any- 
body. Anybody entered his [apartment] 
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drink half-tasted, would listen to all kinds. 
of requests and complaints and would 
promise ‘to look into it.” . .-. 

[His wife] continually suffered from 
asthma, passed sleepless nights, and [did 
not get up until] 11 or 12 o'clock... . 
[Alexander] had a difficult time with her 
at night, rose early, and got along with 
insufficient sleep. Their whole home life 
was one unending disorder. . . . Their 
apartment was often used as a shelter or 
a night’s lodging by various. poor for 
“visiting’’] relations, who picked that place 
to fall ill or even lose their minds. Borodin 
had his hands full of them, doctored them, 
took them to hospitals, and then visited 
them there. In the four rooms of his apart- 
ment there often slept several strange per- 
sons of this sort; sofas and floors were 
turned into beds. Frequently it proved 
impossible to play the piano because some- 
one lay asleep in the adjoining room. . . . 

Borodin was a man of very strong phy- 
sique and health; a man of no whims and 
easy to get along with. He slept little, but 
could sleep on anything and anywhere. 
He could dine twice a day, or go dinner- 
less altogether, both of which happened 
frequently. Borodin would drop in on a 
friend during dinner; he would be in- 
vited to join the meal—‘‘As I have already 
dined today and, consequently, have 
formed the habit of dining, I might as 
well dine once more”—Borodin would say 
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and seat himself at the table. They would 
offer him wine—“As I don’t drink wine, 
as a rule, I might treat myself to it today” 
—he would reply. Next time it might be 
just the contrary. 


Throughout his life Borodin had an 
affection for cats and always kept sev- 


eral in his home. His mother would pay ° 


as much as 100 rubles for one that 
took her fancy. Rimsky-Korsakoff re- 
lates that if a guest were to brush away 
one of the cats that made for the guest’s 
plate at the dinner table, Borodin’s 
wife would invariably take the cat’s 
part and tell some incident pertaining 
to the animal’s biography. 

Although Borodin and his wife had 
no children of their own, they took 
care of several. On one occasion, it is 
recorded an adopted daughter asked 
Borodin to play a piano duet with her. 
When Borodin asked of the child what 
she could play, she replied that she 
knew how to play chop-sticks. Borodin 
then proceeded to write a polka to har- 
monize with the playing of chop-sticks. 
This gave Rimsky-Korsakoff the idea 
of composing a set of variations on the 
chop-stick theme. Cui and Liadof were 
also invited to contribute to the amuse- 
ment. After the paraphrases were pub- 
lished Liszt, in a letter written to a 
friend, praised them highly The musi- 
cal critics of St. Petersburg, however, 
were indignant over the publication 
of such a conglomerate musical com- 
position and, when confronted with 
Liszt’s favorable comments, they even 
doubted the authenticity of Liszt’s let- 
ter. Later Liszt, in order to emphasize 
the esteem with which he regarded these 
paraphrases, retaliated by composing a 
prelude which was published in the 
second edition of this entertaining 
work. 

Typical of the easy manner with 
which Borodin handled delicate situa- 


tions is the letter that he wrote to 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s son, aged two 
months! 


Dear Sir:—Your Father lent me a hom 
to play. Now I am in a very difficult pos. 
tion. Your Father asked me to send it 


‘back as soon as possible, but your Mother, 


who dislikes all noisy toys, asked me to 
keep it as long as I could. Since I cannot 
please them. both I am sending the hom 
to you. However, I find it necessary to 
tell you not to put the instrument to your 
mouth. It is made of brass. Excuse me for 
giving you such advice, but you are 9 
young. I am older than you and there. 
fore more experienced (and besides, I stud- 
ied medicine). I know very well that 
young men of your age put everything 
that they find into their mouths. I had the 
same habit myself, but it really was a 
long time ago. Believe me that if I per- 
mit myself to give you such advice, it is 
due to my interest in you. My best regards 
to your Mother and Father. Sincerely 
yours, | 
Boropin. 


Borodin published approximately 
twenty major articles on chemical sub- 
jects. In addition to his studies on the 
aldehydes, he prepared and studied the 
reactions of several organic fluorides 
and wrote a few pa dealing with 
some of the higher fatty acids. In his 
later years he was occupied with physio 
logical studies pertaining to nitrogen 
metabolism. He invented a nitrometer 
for the estimation of nitrogen in oF 
ganic compounds which was widely 
used and described in most of the then 


_ current chemistry manuals. 


In the seventies Borodin established 
himself as a pioneer in the cause of 
medical coeducation in Russia. He, to 
gether with Professor Roudneff and 
Mrs. Tarnovsky, founded the Women's 
Medical College of St. Petersburg ™ 
1872. At this institution Borodin 
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in the capacities of professor of chem- 
istry and treasurer until his death. 

Of Borodin’s major musical composi- 
tions twelve were published during his 
lifetime and nine were published post- 
humously. In 1876 he wrote to a friend, 
“When I am so ill that I must stay at 
home and can do nothing important, 
my head splitting, my eyes filled with 
tears, so that every moment I must take 
out my handkerchief, then I compose 
music.” In another letter he wrote: 


I must point out that I am a composer 
looking for something unknown. I am 
almost ashamed to confess to my com- 
posing activities. For others the composi- 
tion of music is the goal of their lives. 
For me, it is only recreation, fun, which 
takes time from my serious business as a 
professor. I am absorbed in my work, my 
science, my academy and my students. 
Men and women students are dear to me. 


It was the opinion of some of Boro- 
din’s colleagues, however, that his best 
musical compositions were written at 
periods when he appeared to be most 
active in the laboratory. 

An intense national character pre- 
dominates in Borodin’s music. While 
manifest even in his first symphony 
in Eb-major, it does not reach heroic 
proportions until the second symphony 
in B minor and the great epic opera, 
“Prince Igor.” The opera was begun 
in 1869 at the suggestion of his friend 
Vladimir Stasoff, who believed that the 
story of the army of Igor would afford 
. Borodin an inspiring patriotic medium 
for his talent. Borodin procrastinated 
dreadfully in writing the opera and it 
is regrettable that he left it unfinished 
at the time of his death. His friends 
Rimsky-K orsakoff and Glazunof finally 
completed it in 1889. Concerning this 
procrastination K urbanoff wrote: 
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No persuasion of Borodin’s close friends 
was of any avail. Everything seemed to 
stand in his way, and one restless, unsys- 
tematic day passed after another, giving 
him no time whatsoever for composing. 
Once I went over in the evening and 
Borodin was out. I was met by Dianin 
who told me how Rimsky-Korsakoff had 
just called and had wept and prayed be- 
fore the ikons and sworn that the cause 
of Russian music was lost as long as 
“Igor” remained unfinished and as long 
as Borodin was entangled in trifling mat- 
ters with charity organizations which 
could be done by anybody, while “Igor” 
could be completed only by him. Dianin 
added that Rimsky-Korsakoff’s lamenta- 
tions seemed to have some effect on Boro- 
din who had promised to attend to “Igor” 
—next summer! 


That Borodin was not always in 
happy spirits and had many cares and 
wotries is revealed in a letter written to 
his friend Mrs. Karmolin: 


Our academy is awaiting its verdict. 
. . . There is much anxiety, unnecessary 
red-tape and bad financial arrangements. 
This leaves me little time for my beloved 
work. At home things are not going 
smoothly. My poor wife is always sick and 
this year worse than last. The only thing 
that cheers me up is the Women’s Col- 
lege. It takes lots of time, but gives me 
a moral satisfaction. On account of my 
work on all kinds of committees, etc., I 
have no time for my music. When I have 
time for physical relaxation, I lack the 
peace of mind which is so indispensable 
for composing music. 


On February 15, 1887, Borodin 
wrote a letter to his wife, who was then 


living in the drier climate of Moscow on 


account of her health: ““Tomorrow we 
shall have a dance. It is going to be a 
grand affair—a costume-ball in the au- 
ditorium. I do not care to write to you 
about it since others will tell you about 
it later.” This dance had been arranged 
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by the professors of the academy for 
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Borodin was very human. He was al 


their families and friends. Borodin at- ways looking for an opportunity to 


tended, dressed in the costume of a Rus- 


some one. He gave money, advice and 
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Fic. 3. TOMBSTONE OF BORODIN IN THE ALEXANDER NEvsKky CEMETERY, DESIGNED BY I. P. 
ROPETT. 


sian peasant. It is said that he was in an 
especially gay and lively mood that eve- 
ning—dancing, telling jokes, etc., when 
suddenly he leaned forward and 
dropped dead from a heart attack. 
Borodin was buried in the Alexander 
Nevsky cemetery, next to Moussorgsky. 
His students carried the coffin on their 
shoulders from his home in the labora- 
tory to the burial ground. Many obitu- 
aries were written after his death. A 
part of one published in the Journal of 
the Russian Chemical Society by his 
colleague, Dianin, is as follows: 


assistance to any friend who asked him 
In his later years when his memory was 
not so keen, he made notations on scraps 
of paper of the things he wanted to do. 
On one of these papers he wrote, “Go to 
B and ask him to admit A into a hospital. 
Write a prescription for K. Talk to B con- 
cerning D. Could not something be done 
for V?” If he succeeded in helping some 
one, he was very happy. 


In 1889 Borodin’s friends erected af 


elaborate tombstone in honor of his 


memory. The design consisted of a bust 
of Borodin, embellished with mscrip 
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tions of the structure of organic com- 
pounds which he had studied and of 
the main themes of some of his musical 
compositions. 

Recently there has appeared in the 
French literature a psychoanalytical 
study of Borodin by LaCombe. This 
author endeavors to provide reasons 
for the fact that Borodin preferred to 


remain a “Sunday” musician and to | 


follow a scientific rather than a musical 
career. LaCombe’s analysis may be sum- 
marized somewhat as follows: For Boro- 
din science expressed no sentiments or 
emotions, whereas music was the em- 
bodiment of both. His teacher and fos- 
ter father, Zinin, had encouraged Boro- 
din to become a scientist and not a 
musician. Borodin could never forget 
that he had been an illegitimate child 
and hence his true father, whom he 
had never known, had in the deepest 
sense discouraged him from expressing 
his emotions. Being particularly gifted 
in music Borodin was thus faced with 
a most difficult psychological situation. 

Now, fifty years after his death, those 
scientific activities which were Boro- 
din’s primary interests in life are to a 
large extent forgotten, while his music 
is becoming even more widely known. 
Borodin did not leave a great number 
of musical compositions, but what he 
did leave has weight and commands 
respect. In the words of Sir Henry 
Hadow: 

“No musician has ever claimed im- 
mortality with so slender an offering. 
Yet, if there be, indeed, immortalities 
in music his claim is incontestable.” 
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[From ‘Johannis Baptista: De humana physiognomonia. Hanoviae, 1593.] 


EDITORIAL 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AND THE CONTROL OF SCURVY 


N 1754 James Lind, who after serv- 

ing some years as a surgeon in the 
British navy, much of the time 

in tropical waters, had gone back 

to Edinburgh and graduated M.p. from 
the University, published his famous 
“Treatise on the Scurvy,” in which he 
not only gave a most excellent account 
of the disease, but proved beyond all 
doubt the value of the use of the juice 
of lemons, oranges and limes in its pre- 
vention. Although his book attracted 
much attention, going through a num- 
ber of editions and being translated into 
French in a few years after its publica- 
tion, his ideas were not adopted offi- 
cially by the British Admiralty until 
1745, when orders were issued to fur- 
nish naval vessels with adequate sup- 
plies of those fruit juices, a fact which 
is adduced by Herbert Spencer to illus- 
trate the inefficiency of administrative 
offices in dealing with practical matters. 
On November 3, 1937, Dr. J. A. 
Nixon read a most interesting account 
of the early use of the citrus fruit juices 
to prevent the ravages of scurvy among 
the crews of the East India Company.’ 
He has studied the subject in the origi- 
nal records of the Company. These 
show that in 1600 James Lancaster, 
who commanded the Company’s fleet, 
was thoroughly cognizant of the disease 


and the best methods of combating it. 
Lancaster had had much experience in 
the tropics, having been on a privateer- 
ing expedition to the East Indies some 
years before. Nixon quotes from “Pur- 
chas his Pilgrimes” the following in- 
teresting excerpts concerning Lancas 
ter’s voyage in 1600. The fleet arrived 
in what was probably Table Bay with 
many of the crews suffering severely 
from scurvy: 


The reason why the generall’s men 
stood in better health than the men of the 
other ships was this: he brought to sea 
with him certaine bottles of the juices of 
limons, which he gave to each one as long 
as it would last, three spoonfuls every 
morning fasting not suffering them to eate 
anything at all after it till noone. This 
juice worketh much the better if the 
partie keep a short Dyet, and wholly re- 
fraine salt meate, which salt meate, and 
long being at sea is the only cause of the 
breeding of this disease. By this meanes the 
Generall cured many of his men and pre- 
served the rest. 


Dr. Nixon quotes several more pas- 
sages from the account of the same voy- 
age in which the importance of lemons 
and oranges for the men’s health 1s re 
ferred to. The East India Company was 
quick in adopting Lancaster's wis 
measures and Dr. Nixon furnishes from 
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its records which show that 
“lemon water” was ordered placed 
among the regular supplies for its ships. 

It is well known that the great sailor, 
Sir John Hawkins, knew of the value 
of oranges and lemons against scurvy 
and provided his crews with them. 

In 1612 John Woodall was appointed 
the first surgeon-general of the East 
India Company. Woodall had seen 
active service as a surgeon in the army, 
and lived on the Continent many years, 
during part of which he served as an 
interpreter for a British embassy. He 
became warden of the Barber-Surgeons 
Company and surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
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mew’s Hospital. In 1639 he published 
the fourth greatly enlarged edition of 
his “‘Surgeon’s Mate,” of which the first 
edition had been published in 1612. In 
it Woodall emphasizes the necessity 
of a provision of oranges and lemons. 
Dr. Nixon gives several extracts from 
the Company’s books which were fur- 
nished him by Mr. Ottewill, Keeper of 


the Records at the India Office, which 


show beyond doubt that the Company 
absolutely required its ships to be pro- 
vided with the citrus fruit juices on all 
long voyages. 

Dr. Nixon’s paper is a valuable con- 
tribution to an interesting subject. 
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[From Schenkius: Observationum medicarum. Francofurti, 1609.] 
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THE “WINCHESTER GOOSE” 


and printed in quarto two years later, it 
appears that the term “collier’s goos” 
had much the same significance as the 
Winchester fowl. Here is how it came 
about (act ili, sc. 1): 


Boy. Collier: how come the Goose to be 


To the Editor: 


In seventeenth-century England there 
were as many synonyms for the pox as 
there were for the punks, and to list 
them in space would dwarf even the 
Mithridatian -formula. One of the 


strangest of these euphemisms for 
syphilis was “‘the goose,” an amusingly 
apt name for any venereal swelling. 
“Winchester goose’’ was an accepted 
Elizabethan phrase, for within the 
Bishop of Winchester’s liberties stood 
the notorious stews of the Bankside. 
Thus Pettifog, a character in Webster's 
“A Cure for a Cuckold” (produced in 
-_ 1618; quarto, 1661), deposes (act iv, 
8): 

Ile tell you how he was served: This 
Informer comes into Turnbull-street [a 
resort of harlots] to a Victualling-house 
and there falls in league with a Wench 
. . - Had belike some private dealings 
with her, and there got a Goose. . . . Now 
sir, this fellow in revenge of this, informs 
against the Bawd that kept the house, that 
she used Cannes in her house; but the cun- 
ning Jade comes me into th’ Court, and 
there deposes that she gave him true 
Winchester measure. 

About this time there were well- 
founded rumors about men in high 
positions who, in Panurge’s words, “par 
le rapport de Cl. Galen, ne peuuent le 
nerf cauerneux vers le cercle equateur 


put upon you, La? 


Iustiniano [disguised as a Collier]. Ile tell 


thee, the Tearme lying at Winchester 
in Henry the Thirds daies, and many 
French Women comming out of the 
Isle of Wight thither . . . there were 
many Punkes in the Towne (as you 
know our Tearme is their Tearme) . .. 
Captains, Schollers, Seruingmen, Iurors, 
Clarks, TTownesmen, and the Blacke- 
guarde vsed all to one Ordinarye, and 
most of them were cald to a pittifull 
reckoning for before two returnes of 
Michaelmas Surgeons were full of busi 


_ nes, the care of most secresie grew a 


common as Lice in Ireland, or 3 
scabbes in France. One of my Tribe a 
Collier carried in his Cart 40, maim'd 
souldiers to Salsbury, looking as pitt 
fully as Dutchmen first made drunke, 
then carried to a bee-heading. Euety 
one that mette him cried, ware the 
Goose Collier, and from that day t 
this, there a record to be seene at 
Coidem, howe that pittifull wastage 
which in deed was vertue in the Collier, 
that all that time would carry no Coales, 
laid this Imputation on all the posterity. 


If this legend of the collier’s fraternity 


dresser, s'ilz ne sont tres bien fouettez.” 
Respectable lechers, like the gentleman 
above, were quite properly scandalized. 

From “West-ward Hoe,” a play by 
Dekker and Webster produced in 1605, 
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was based on fact, then here is strong 
support for the belief that Europeal 
syphilis antedated Columbus’ voyage. 
Henry 11 reigned from 1216 to 1272. 
HERBERT SILVETTE 


4 
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To the Editor: 


Professor Henry E. Sigerist has al- 
ways looked beyond the narrow walls of 
his splendidly equipped Institute, striv- 
ing to make it the nucleus for medico- 
historical activities in this country. As 
a magnificent gesture proudly realizing 
at least part of his vision, the first Grad- 
uate Week in Medical History in Amer- 
ica has come and gone, yet it remains 
vivid in the minds of those privileged 
to attend it and through them will con- 
tinue to influence many others, thus stir- 
ring a greater interest in the subject 
than has ever before existed in the na- 
tion. Truly Dr. Sigerist has cast his 
bread upon the waters. | 

During the week of April 18 to 23 a 
goodly number of men and women 
from the various States of America and 
from Canada assembled in Baltimore 
to be rewarded with an attractive and 
eminently successful program which 
must have consumed weeks of careful 
planning and thought. The welcoming 
address was given by the President of 
the University, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, and 
the mornings were devoted to lectures 
followed by discussions. Dr. Sigerist 
spoke on “Principles of Primitive Medi- 
cine” and on the “Social History of 
Medicine in the Nineteenth Century”; 
Dr. Sanford V. Larkey discussed “Egyp- 
tian Medical Papyri’; Dr. Ludwig 
Edelstein elucidated the “Hippocratic 
Problem”; and Dr. Owsei Temkin lec- 
tured on “Paracelsus and the Develop- 
ment of Iatrochemistry” and on “New 
Contributions to the History of the Cir- 
culation of the Blood.” From the stu- 
dent’s point of view, the value of each 
lecture was further enhanced by a dis- 
play of the most authoritative texts and 
the most helpful articles illustrating 
the subject in question. After lunch 
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A GRADUATE WEEK IN MEDICAL HISTORY AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


we sat around a big table in the de- 
lightful seminar-room to listen to, and, 
if the spirit moved us, to join in, in- 
formal discussions on the various prob- 
lems which fascinate no less than per- 
plex those engaged in teaching medical 
history. Three useful exhibits had been 
arranged on Claude Bernard, of the re- 


cently published medico-historical lit- 


erature, and of a minimum standard 
library on medical history (in which 
with a thrill of vanity some of us dis- 
covered our own intellectual progeny). 
While the program confessedly was 
crowded and strenuous, welcome relaxa- 
tion was provided in the shape of visits 
to various places of interest and cock- 
tail parties, dinners, and banquets. 
Intentionally sufficient time was left 
for the members to becomesacquainted 
with the Institute’s staff and with one 


another over what G. K. Chesterton has - - 


called the “fellowship of beer and 
board.” One of the most enchanting and 
certainly most original treats was an 
evening of medical music in the Great 
Hall of the Welch Library, which has 
been commented on widely in the lay 
press. And, of course, there was always 
Baltimore, steeped in tradition and 
charm, with “a story standing in every 
door that beckons with every hand.” 
The concluding address was given by 
Dean Alan M. Chesney on “Some 
Aspects of the Earlier History of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School.” 
Unfortunately, the experience of 
being so intimately immersed for a week 
in an atmosphere of scholarship, origi- 
nal sources, sound criticism, and philos- 
ophy, now makes the writer of this 
account in his own medico-historical ex- 
cursions feel like a wanton with bor- 
rowed stars brazenly shining in his hair. 


W. R. Betr 


[From Donatus Antonius ab Altomari, Lugduni, 1586.] 
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BOERHAAVE BICENTENARY 


On Friday, September 23, 1938, two 
hundred years will have gone by since Her- 
man Boerhaave died at Leyden leaving 
to the coming generations, for their in- 
struction and criticism, his whole life and 
work, | 

The ‘Nederlandsche Maatschappy tot 
bevordering der Geneeskunst,” with the 
concurrence of the “Faculteit voor genees- 
kunde der Ryks-Universiteit te Leiden,” 
Nederlandsch tydschrift voor Genees- 
kunde te Amsterdam” and of the 
“Genootschap voor geschiedenis der 
Genees- Natur- en Wiskunde,” resolved to 
solemnly commemorate that day. 

Various physicians of this and foreign 
countries will, on that day, at a meeting 
of the Academical Senate and of many 
persons invited, speak about the impor- 
tance of Boerhaave; moreover a commem- 
orative Memorial will be issued in which, 
besides the lectures of those physicians, 
contributions from some foreign physi- 
cians, botanists and chemists will be in- 
serted. 

When this ceremony is over, a wreath 
will be deposited at the statue of Boer- 
haave, whereupon will be visited the 
Church where he lies buried, the old 
wards of the former St. Caelilia hospital 
where Boerhaave taught clinics and his 
country seat “Poelgeest” near Leyden. 

On the following day, Saturday Septem- 
ber 24, a collective excursion will be made 
to the vicarage at Voorhout, a little village 
near Leyden where Boerhaave was born; 
from there the party will proceed to 
Harderwyk, the old little town near the 
Zuyderzee, where formerly a university 
was situated where Boerhaave was gradu- 
ated in medicine on July 15, 1693. On the 
occasion of this visit a memorial tablet 
will be placed. 
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Dr. Janez H. Evtiotr: The Men Behind the 


Thus the Netherlands hopes to give 
expression to her unchanged gratitude 
towards her great son and also solicits in 
foreign countries an interest for this his 
torical celebration. 


. H. A. T. Fehmers, Rotterdam 
Dr. P. H. G. van Gilse, Leiden 
. Dr. P. C. Flu, Leiden 
. W. T. Hunger, Leiden 

C 


. B. W. Th. Nuyens, Amsterdam 
f. Dr. G. A. van Rynberk, Amsterdam 
D. Schoute, Wassenaar. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of the History 
of Medicine was held at the Hotel Chal- 
fonte, Atlantic City, N. J., Monday, May 
2, 1938. mee 


Program 
Afternoon Session at 2 P.M.. 


Dr. Norman B. Gwyn: Letters of Osler’ 
Teacher Johnson to James Bovell Johnson 
—Instructions from a Devoted Father 
an Unresponsive Son. 

Dr. Henry E. SicErist: Hermann Boerhaave 
(1668-1738). | 

Dr. JAMEs B. Herrick: Robert Adams, Sur 
geon, and his Contribution to 
(1791-1875). 

Dr. Epwarp B. KrumMBHAAR: New Content 


porary Documents Bearing on the Death 
of King Charles. 


First English Dispensatory. 
Dr. Georce H. Laturore: The Influence of 
Organized Religion on the Development 
of Medicine. 


| 
; The Committee of Preparation: 
Dr. A. J. Barge, Leiden 
9 Dr. E. Cohen, Utrecht 
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ITEMS OF 


Dr. Russet L. Haven: The Origin of the 


Microscope. 
Dr. WALTER C. ALVAREZ: Curious Phases of 
Medicine in the Middle Ages (lantern 
. Slides). 
Dr. a R. Viets: West Riding (1871-76). 
Dr. Ernest E. Irons: The Last Illness of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 


In the Evening after dinner the follow- 
ing addresses were given: 


Dr. Hitton S. Reap: An Athenian’s Essay on — 


Hippocrates. 
Dr. R. Sremner: Louis and his 


Famous American Pupils. 
Dr. REGINALD Fitz: The Case of the Forsaken 
Pamphlet. 


The Officers of the Association were: 
Walter R. Steiner, President; Esmond R. 
Long, Vice-President; E. J. G. Beardsley 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB 
OF CHARLESTON 


The Medical History Club of Charles- 
ton, S. C. has completed its twelfth year of 
existence. It holds eight to ten meetings 
each year. The membership is about 
twenty, being somewhat variable, and the 
meetings are held by invitation at the resi- 
dences of the members. The Club has no 
regular officer, except the Secretary, who 
appears to continue in office as long as his 
behavior is satisfactory. The Club has no 
dues but makes an occasional assessment. 
Its meetings are informal. They are held 
at g P.M. on the first Thursday of the 
month and consist of the reading of one or 
two papers, which are discussed by the 
members who later adjourn to a buffet 
supper. The programs during the past 
year were as follows: 
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October, 1937. The Contribution to Medi- 
cine by Non-medical Men. By J. H. Hoch, 
PH.D. 

November, 1937. A Chapter in the History 
of Psycho-therapy. By Olin B. Chamber- 
lain, M.D. 

November, 1937. Address by Dr. Irving S. 
Cutter of Chicago. 

December, 1937. John Moultrie. By Eleanor 
Townsend, M.D. 

January, 1938. Philately’s Medical Heroes. 
By R. Wilson, Jr., M.D. 

February, 1938. Meteorology and Medicine. 
By F. B. Johnson, M.p. 

March, 1938. William Bayliss. By J. van de 

Erve, M.D. 

April, 1938. History of the Building of Roper 
Hospital. By R. S. Cathcart, M.p. 

May, 1938. Two Men and Two Periods in 
the Early Medical History of Georgia, Dr. 
Joshua White and Dr. Alexander Jones. 
By Victor Bassett, M.p., of Savannah, Ga. 


JosEPH Ioor WarineG, M.D. 
Charleston, S. C. 


THE MEDICAL HISTORY 
SEMINAR AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


In the traditional manner this society 
has met in Dr. William Snow Miller's li- 
brary through the winter, and the follow- 
ing subjects have been presented: 


Morphine. By Ralph M. Waters and James 
H. Bennett. 

Dane County Medical Society, Part II. By 
William Snow Miller. 

Johann Baptist von Helmont, “A Chymical 
Physitian.” By E. J. Witzemann. 

The Cholera Epidemics of 1849 to 1851 in 
Iowa County, Wisconsin. By William S. 
Middleton. 

John Call Dalton. By Walter J. Meek. 

Hugh Owen Thomas. By Vernon C. Turner. 

Lorenz Heister. By Hans H. Reese. 
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Tue Horse AND Buccy Docror. By Ar- 


thur E. Hertzler, M.D. New York, Har- |’ 


per and Brothers, 1938. 


The author of this unique autobiog- 
raphy is one of the most widely known and 
highly esteemed surgeons in the West. 
Most of his life has been passed in a small 
town in Kansas, whence his practice has 
extended for many miles into remote 
country districts. For many years his chief 
means of transportation in his professional 
work was a horse and buggy, hence the 
title of the book. In his preface Dr. Hertz- 
ler says his book is not an autobiography 
but a history of his times, such as might 
have been written by countless thousands 
of old country doctors. This statement is 
only partially true. He has drawn a won- 
derful picture, or cross-section, of the life 
of a medical man and his relations with 
his patients, but beyond this he has made 
an invaluable contribution to the social 
history of the period such as few, if any, 
country doctors or other persons could 
have written. Dr. Hertzler does not name 
the town in which he practiced but it was 
typical of many communities of the time. 
His description of the medical courses 
given at Northwestern University where 
he got his medical degree shows the con- 
trast between medical education as then 
conducted and the methods in vogue now. 

The years of his “horse and buggy” 
practice are described with remarkable 
verve and humor. Passed amidst perils by 
flood and fell, blizzards, floods, in danger 
at times from runaway or kicking horses, 
attacked by vicious farm dogs, driving 
miles on fruitless calls, the years are re- 
called with humorous fondness, and the 
writer dwells especially on the helpful- 
ness of the country people to the doctor on 
his rounds. Even the terrible so-called 
hotels at which he had to spend many 


BOOK REVIEWS 


nights are recalled without malice. After 
four years in practice Hertzler went to 
Germany and passed two years of inten. 
sive study in the laboratories and hospitals 
in Berlin, especially with Virchow and 
Waldeyer. When he resumed practice he 
soon found the value of his E 

study. He continued his work in surgical 
pathology, and in the course of years has 
produced standard works on that and al- 
lied subjects. One of the most interesting 
chapters is that which deals with “kitchen 


surgery,’ in other words operating in. 


private houses. Dr. Hertzler gives a color- 
ful description of the methods employed 
and the circumstances under which he 
performed the most difficult major opera- 
tions on a kitchen table. In time he built 
himself a private hospital, which ult- 
mately became a great institution, when 
he turned it over to the Sisters of St. Joseph 
for one dollar. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Hertzler's 
book will be generally read by the laity. 
Every doctor and medical student should 
be required to read it. His presentation 
of the everyday life of the practicing doc- 
tor, his discussions of the social and ethical 
problems with which the medical man is 
confronted every day, and his sane and 
just discussions of the various relation- 
ships between the doctor and the com- 
munity, are perfect. The delightful, un- 
forced humor, the obvious sincerity and 
truthfulness, and the genuine modesty 
with which Dr. Hertzler’s book is written 
are manifest on every page. 


Mepicat Crassics. Compiled by Emerson 
Crosby Kelly, m.v. Balt., Williams and 
Wilkins Co., April, 1938, Vol. 2, No. 8: 
Robert Koch: The Etiology of Anthrax 
1877; The Etiology of Tuberculosis, 1882. 


May, 1938, Vol. 2, No. g: Sir Benjamin Col- 


lins Brodie: Brodie’s Abscess; Brodie’s Dis - 
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ease; Brodie’s Pile; Brodie’s Tumor. 
June, 1938, Vol. 2, No. 10: James Parkin- 
son, An Essay on the Shaking Palsy. 


The two papers by Robert Koch, which 
are republished in German with an Eng- 
lish translation, in Medical Classics, were 
both epoch marking in the history of bac- 
teriology. In 1877 in his monograph on 
anthrax Koch was the first to prove that 
a disease was due to a specific microorgan- 
ism and to demonstrate the life cycle of 
that organism, and five years later he pub- 
lished his discovery of the bacillus of 
tuberculosis. Like the writings of his great 
contemporary, Pasteur, the publications 
of Koch’s discoveries contain all the data 
necessary to demonstrate completely the 
truth of his assertions, and they remain as 
unassailable today as when they were writ- 
ten. The republished papers are ac- 
companied by an excellent biographical 
sum of their author's career, a full 
bibliography, a bibliography of his biog- 
taphies, and a good portrait. Of all the 
many valuable reprints which have been 
brought out in Medical Classics, these are 
among the most interesting and important. 


Although the reprints of writings of Sir 
Benjamin Collins Brodie which are con- 
tained in Medical Classics do not possess 
the epoch-marking importance of some of 
their predecessors in the series, such as 
those by Pasteur, Lister or Koch, they are 
of interest because they are the source of 
eponyms which are yet applied to the con- 
ditions they describe. For many years 
Brodie was the leading surgeon in Lon- 
don. He studied under Abernethy and 
James Wilson, and was a pupil of Sir 
Everard Home, the ungrateful blackguard 
who stole the scientific work of his brother- 
in-law and benefactor, John Hunter. 
When Home's rascality was ex 
Brodie loyally tried to shield his old mas- 
ter from the deserved humiliation which 
befell him, although he had to admit the 
Justice of the accusations. This was but 
one manifestation of the nobility of Bro- 
die’s own character which was shown on 
many other occasions throughout his long 
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life. In the early years of his professional 
career Brodie lectured in the famous Great 
Windmill Street school of anatomy. St. 
George’s Hospital was the chief theater 
of his surgical teaching, as he served suc- 
cessively as house surgeon, assistant sur- 
geon, and surgeon to that institution. The 
conditions which bear his name-and which 
are described in his contributions here re- 
published were “Brodie’s abscess,” an in- 
flammatory process going on to abscess 
formation occurring in bones, especially 
in the head of the tibia; “Brodie’s disease” 
of the joints, chronic inflammation of the 
synovial membrane, especially frequent in 
the knee-joint; “Brodie’s pile,” an indu- 
rated mass of tissue due to chronic inflam- 
mation at the lower end of an anal fis- © 
sure; “Brodie’s tumor,” cystic tumor of 
the breast of non-malignant character. 

The name of James Parkinson is seldom 
recalled today except as an eponym for the 
condition which he so thoroughly and well 
described in the essay here reprinted, al- 
though Howard Kelly gives him the credit 
of having reported the first case of ap- 
pendicitis in English, a case in which per- 
foration of the appendix was ascribed as 
the cause of death. As the Editor points out 
in his introduction to the present publica- 
tion, Parkinson shows a wide acquaintance 
with medical literature, quoting much 
from various authorities who had noted 
different forms of tremor. ‘Though Parkin- 
son gives such an excellent account of the 
syndrome which bears his name he does 
not describe the characteristic facies to 
which his name has also been applied in 
later times. Parkinson was the son of a 
London surgeon, with whom he received 
his professional education. He also at- 
tended the surgical lectures of John Hun- 
ter. He was interested in chemistry and 
geology and took an active part in some 
of the political movements of the day, an 
activity which led to an investigation of 
his participation in certain anti-govern- 
mental movements. He wrote a popular 
treatise on domestic hygiene which went 
through several editions. 
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Tue Lire AND LETTERS OF FIELDING H. 
Garrison. By Solomon R. Kagan, M.D. 
With a Foreword by Prof. James J. 
Walsh. Boston, Mass., The Medico- 
Historical Press, 1938. 


For many years of his life Fielding Gar- 
rison was the foremost medical historian 


and bibliographer of this country. From - 


1891 until his retirement in 1930 he was 
on the staff of the Library of the Surgeon 
General in Washington, and throughout 
much of that period, with the exception 
of two years which he passed on military 
duty in the Philippines, he was the chief 
representative of the activities of that great 
library in the eyes of those who had occa- 
sion to use it. The position of head of the 
Library, the Librarian, is always con- 
ferred on an officer of the medical corps 
of the army. Although Garrison was com- 
missioned a lieutenant colonel in the 
Medical Corps, Regular Army, in 1920, 
he was never appointed Librarian, al- 
though he had held the office of Principal 
Assistant Librarian for a number of years. 
This never seemed to worry Garrison, at 
least he never referred to it in conversa- 
tion nor in his voluminous correspond- 
ence. Fortunately the many able titular 
librarians who succeeded one another 
recognized his unrivalled position as a 
bibliographer and wisely and_broad- 
mindedly yielded to his universally recog- 
nized preeminence, and congratulated 
themselves on having such a man to guide 
their work. On his retirement in 1930 
Garrison assumed the duties of Librarian 
of the Welch Institute and Lecturer on 
Medical History at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. 
The life of a bookman such as Garrison 
is naturally devoid of dramatic incidents, 
but the broad interests of Garrison lend a 
value to these letters far beyond any acci- 
dental happenings in life. Garrison was 
no mere bookman. With profound culture 
and erudition, he combined the insight 
and perspective of a poet and artist, and 
he was an excellent musician and a mu- 
sical critic of the first order. Although re- 
tiring and rather reserved in manner, he 


had a great capacity for winning friend 
and keeping them. His letters picture the 
man as nothing else can. He was a copious 
correspondent. Most of his letters were 
written in his own fine distinct hand 
They remind one of the letters written in 
more leisurely days before the invention 


‘of the typewriter, and they have a per. 


sonal relish beyond compare. 

Dr. Kagan has gathered them from a 
large and varied number of persons and 
has evidently not submitted them to too 
careful editorial supervision or revision, 
As Garrison poured out whatever was up. 
permost in his mind there are some per. 
sonal references in their pages which we 
doubt their writer would have allowed to 
appear in print. However, this but adds 
to their interest and piquancy. Garrison 
pours out his views on literature, art, 
music, politics, etc., just as though he were 
engaged in a personal conversation. 

Dr. Kagan publishes a number of let- 
ters from Garrison’s friends and colleagues 
commenting on his character and achieve- 
ments. 

Garrison’s claim to fame as a historian 
is based chiefly on his modesty entitled 
“Introduction to the History of Medi- 
cine,” first published in 1913, of which 
the fourth edition appeared in 1929. This 
is undoubtedly the best one-volume his 
tory of medicine in the English language. 
He wrote innumerable monographs and 
other contributions to medical history. In 
1915 he published an excellent life of 
John S. Billings. His work as editor of the 
Index Medicus was of incalculable value. 
Perhaps greater than any of his other a¢- 
complishments was the aid he gave those 
who worked in medical history and bib- 
liography. Out of his great stores of learn 
ing he gave freely and cheerfully to all 
who sought. This feature of his character 
and work can be readily gathered from 
his correspondence. The only feature 
which mars Dr. Kagan’s book is careles 
proofreading evident especially in the mit 
spelling of proper names. The book cot 
tains a number of good illustrations and 
is well indexed. | 
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The Renowned Medical Library 
of Allen Salter, M. D. 
of Illinois 
A profusion of noteworthy rari- 


_ ties, seldom offered. Catalog 
Now Ready - - - - Sent Gratis 


Arcosy Book Srores, Inc. 
114 East 59TH STREET New York City 


CATALOGUE No. 4 
RARE MEDICAL BOOKS 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
J. CHRISTIAN BAY 


Ready in September — Free on Request 


SCHUMAN’S 
58 West Adams Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


° 29 
cAnything that’s a book 
Old, rare, out-of-print, and new books 
in many branches of American and 
English literature and history, and in 
many fields of specialized collecting. 
Catalogues now available in the follow- 
ing fields: Americana. First Editions. 
Fine Arts, Antiques, and Crafts. Geneal- 
ogy and Local History. General Litera- 

ture. Autographs. Prints. 


Catalogues gratis 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, INC. 
18 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICANA MEDICA 


Books and pamphlets illustrating the 
development of medicine, particularly 
in America. 


THE HOOSIER BOOKSHOP 
2135 North Alabama Indianapolis, Ind. 


Catalogues on request 


ISIS 


Quarterly Organ of the History of Science Society, 
founded (1n 1913) and edited by 


GEORGE SARTON, S. D. 
Harvarp Liprary 185, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. | 


Isis may be obtained from any Bookseller at the price of 6 dollars per volume illus- 
trated. Members of the History of Science Society receive each year at least one volume 
of about 600 pp. free of charge. Annual dues, 5 dollars. Corresponding Secretary 
Dr. Henry R. Viets, Boston Medical Library, 8 The Fenway, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Isis is the foremost journal on the history of science published in the world to-day. 
It contains articles, reviews, notes, queries, and elaborate critical bibliographies of the 
history and philosophy of science. Vols. 28 and 29 will be published in 1938. 


Writers of books and papers on the history of science are asked to send a copy as 
promptly as Possible to the Editor of Isis in order that they may be registered in the 
Critical bibliography. This is the best way of obtaining for their work its certain in- 


corporation into the literature of the subject. 


Isis may be examined in any good reference library all over the world. 


ST. CATHERINE PRESS, BRUGES, BELGIUM 
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CEREALS 


and NOW 


A HUNDRED years ago cereal feedings for 


babies were heated in quaint devices like 
the pap-warmer pictured here. The opening at the 
base held an alcohol lamp which kept the pap 
(cereal) warm for the numerous daily feedings . . . 
“usually so frequent,” writes Drake, ‘that they 
brought about the pukings which if they were ab- 
sent were thought to be a sign that the infant was 
about to go into a decline."’ At the top was a 
capensis compartment which lifted out. This held 
the pap. 


The baby’s cereal of a century ago was simply 
stale bread lightly boiled in water, wine or beer. 
Butter or sugar might be added but the use of milk 
was regarded as fraught with danger. “It might 
bring on the watery gripes, or the infant might im- 
bibe with the milk the evil passions and frisky 
habits of the animal supplying the milk.” 


The modern double boiler, such as is used for 
cereal cooking in hundreds of American homes, is 


MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY, Evansville, Indiana, U.S 
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essentially the same in principle as the old-ting 
pap-warmer, enamel or aluminum taking am 

ablum, Mead's Cereal pre-cooked, 
away with the need for this method of ¢ogaam 
infants’ cereals, for Pablum requires no 
simply the addition of water or milk (hota 
cold) prepared in the baby's cereal 
served directly. Yet studies by Ross 
show that Pablum is thoroughly 


Before the advent of Pablum all of thesaam 
available for infant feeding were’ simple 
of the grains known to mankind since aia 
and were the firs 

sed upon modern iatric | 
vitamins and minerals. They mark the first attempt 
to bring together in a cereal in a 
amounts such essential accessory food amma 
phosphorus, iron, copper 

and G. 
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IMMUNIZATION AGAINST. 
-COLDS 
"Entra! (Oral Cold Vaccine, Lilly) pro- 
duces a high degree of immunity against 
the organising associated with head colds. 
. Vaccination shouki: begin early in the fall, 
‘with administration of 
doses throughout the winter. 
and.60 pulyules capsules)... 
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RECOGNITION. thuk ‘dietary 
for vations diseases 
y. Comparatively recent origin. Toward the end of 

the last cetttury, Rijkman ia Dutch physician sts. 

Boned in Java; accidentally observed that 
fed on.coaked polished rice developed synrptonis 
sithilar to. those of disease prevalent 


in Japan and other Oriental counties. When the birds deceived 


fice they promptly fecovered. Experiments on human beings yielded 


tial 


Although Bijlman' and later investigators realized the lack of 


Substance contained’ in rice polishings: caused. polyneutitis in birds and 


beriberi butnan subjects, they''were fat fron suspecting the true 
the mystic substanice- it wai to Mable ken 
later, to’ demonsttate that Some wital vitamin—is tha ok 

fective agent against beriberi. Thus was laid the foundation for the dit 


Investigations it: recent yeats have shown that the so-called vitanin B 


is a. complex substance and that only one of its fractions, designated as Be 
Prevents.and cuses Beriberi and soxite less Setious of this 
restricted growth in children, and nervous disordess 


While biologists have: pursing theit investigations. the 


chemist has rot been idle the synthedis Of vitamin B, 
dietary component is‘fow pure form, thus 
assuring uniform as well ‘ss therapeutic potency. 


storage OF B, to. the ats presence’ 


for the daily cequitement the spithetic produg 
and therapeutics, —Winthro p Chemical Company: Pharmacese 


heals of merit tor abe poysictan, New York 
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